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Nathaniel Knowles 
Named to BFC Post 


Nathaniel Knowles has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Director and Acting 
Deputy Director of the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, BFC Director Loring K. 
Macy has announced. 


Mr. Knowles brings to his new posi- 
tion wide experience in both business 
and Government. Formerly engaged 
in the manufacture of industrial ma- 
chinery in New York City, he recently 
acted as consultant to the Port of 
New York Authority in the prepara- 
tion of a joint study and report on 
arterial traffic in the New York-New 
Jersey metropolitan region. 


In 1952-53, Mr. Knowles was a Vice 
Chairman of the Munitions Board, 
U. S. Department of Defense, and, in 
1950-52, was concurrently Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the Defense Production 
Administration and Assistant Admin- 
istrator of the National Production 
Authority, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

During World War II, Mr. Knowles 
served with the War Production Board, 
and later as a Colonel, Headquarters, 
Army Service Forces, receiving the 
Legion of Merit for his major con- 
tribution toward development of the 
supply control system which became 
the basic mechanism of the Army 
Service Forces for determining supply 
and materiel requirements. 

He returned to Washington in 1948 
as Director of Statistics and Reports 
for the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration, where he developed a pro- 
gram for collecting and reporting eco- 
nomic, statistical, financial, and other 
data required for evaluation in the 
program for European recovery. 

Earlier, Mr. Knowles was engaged 
in business and teaching in Philadel- 
phia, and was associated with a shoe 
manufacturing and retail business 
at Hanover, Pa. A native of Philadel- 
phia, he holds a degree in civil engi- 
neering from Princeton University, 
and a Ph. D. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He is married and 
has three children. For the past 10 
years he has maintained a residence 
near Gettysburg, Pa. 





Netherlands imports of oilseeds dur- 
ing 1954-55 will amount to about 
386,000 short tons, according to infor- 
mation available to the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service. 


Tariff Investigation of 
Wheat Imports Off 


The Tariff Commission on January 
6 discontinued and dismissed the sup- 
plemental investigation into imports 
of durum wheat or flour, including 
semolina, produced from such wheat 
instituted on November 29, 1954, un- 
der the provisions of section 22(d) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 


The public hearing in this investi- 
gation, scheduled for January 11, as 
announced in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, December 13, 1954, page 10, 
accordingly was canceled. 


The action was taken by the Com- 
mission after representations were re- 
ceived from the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Association that the 
conditions which had led it initially to 
request an investigation could not be 
remedied or alleviated satisfactorily 
by any action which might result from 
the supplemental investigation. On 
the basis of these representations 
and other pertinent considerations the 
Tariff Commission has discontinued 
and dismissed the investigation. 





Nickel-Bearing Scrap 
Exports Restricted 


First-quarter 1955 export licensing 
of certain nickel-bearing scrap will be 
further restricted to conserve domestic 
supplies, the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce has announced. 


Under the policy established for 
first-quarter export licensing, export- 
ers now are required to submit evi- 
dence of commercial unsalability in 
the domestic market in support of 
applications to export clean nickel 
alloy scrap containing less than 50 
percent nickel, contaminated nickel 
alloy scrap containing 50 percent or 
more nickel, nickel-bearing stainless 
steel (Schedule B No. 654502), and 
Type 8-816 nickel-bearing cobalt scrap 
(B No. 664526). 


Pure nickel scrap and clean nickel 
alloy scrap containing 50 percent or 
more nickel will not be considered for 
export. 

As in the preceding quarter, all 
other nickel alloy scrap is open-ended 
and is excepted from special licensing 
requirements. Under an open-end 
quota, no quantitative limitation is set, 
but exports are controlled to protect 
the national security. 





Field Offices Give 
Quick Service 


Information on all phases at 
world trade—ranging from com 
hensive economic and business 
to details on export and import 
ulations—is quickly and 
available to businessmen in 
own cities or localities through the 
33 Field Offices of the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Commerce. 


Conveniently located in the bugi- 
ness centers of the United States 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who 
constantly abreast of developmen 
in the United States and abroad 
Aided by the current information 
and publications sent to them 
ularly from Washington, they are 
well equipped to serve world traden 
in their communities. 


Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other busi- 
ness organizations—which have 
been furnished with Department of 
Commerce publications, reference 
material, and other information, fa 
use by businessmen. 


The addresses of the Depart 
ment’s Field Offices follow: 


Albuquerque, N. M., 208 U. 8. Courthous 

Atlanta 5, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh & 
Bldg 

Boston 5. Mass., 1416 U. 8. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bldg. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., iti Ellicott St. 

Charleston 4, S. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jaspe 
Eldg., West End Broad St. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bldg. 

Chicago 6, Ill., 226 W. Jackson Bivd. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 442 U. 8. Post Office and 
Courthouse. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 

Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce 8t. 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bidg. 

El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Bid 

Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 

Jacksonvilie 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office Bidg 

Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 8. Broadway 

3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bidg. 

Miami 32, Fia., 36 NE. First St. 

Minneapolis 2, Minn., 607 Marquette Ave. 

New O iz La., "333 St. Charles Ave 

New York 17, N. ¥., 110 EB. 45th St. 

Philadelphia 7, Ho "1015 Chestnut St. 

Phoenix, Ariz. 1 37 N. Second Ave. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 8. Courthouse 

Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 

Richmond 20, Va., 900 Lombardy 8t. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bidg. | 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple & 

San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom 
bouse. 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U. 8S. Courthouse ané 
Post Office Bidg. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 


For local telephone numbers, consult 
U. 8S. Government section of phone book 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





“Text of President's Foreign Economic 
Policy Recommendations 


For the consideration of the Congress, I submit my recommendations 
for further developing the foreign economic policy of the United States. 

Although largely based upon my Special Message to the Congress of 
March 30, 1954, these proposals are the product of fresh review. 

The Nation’s enlightened self-interest and sense of responsibility 


as a leader among the free nations re- 
quire a foreign economic program that 
will stimulate economic growth in the 
free world through enlarging oppor- 
tunities for the fuller operation of the 
forces of free enterprise and compet- 





* President Eisenhower delivered this 
message to the Congress on Janu- 
ary 10. 





itive markets. Our own self-interest 

requires such a program because: 
eEconomic strength among our 

allies is essential to our security. 


eEconomic growth in underdevel- 
oped areas is necessary to lessen inter- 
national instability growing out of the 
vulnerability of such areas to Commu- 
nist penetration and subversion. 


eAn increasing volume of world pro- 
duction and trade will help assure our 
own economic growth and a rising 
standard of living among our own 
people. 

In the worldwide struggle between 
the forces of freedom and those of 
communism, we have wisely recog- 
nized that the security of each na- 
tion in the free world is dependent 
upon the security of all other nations 
in the free world. The measure of 
that security in turn is dependent 
upon the economic strength of all free 
nations, for without economic strength 
they cannot support the military es- 
tablishments that are necessary to 
deter Communist armed aggression. 
Economic strength is indispensable, 
as well, in securing themselves against 
internal Communist subversion. 


For every country in the free world, 
economic strength is dependent upon 
high levels of economic activity inter- 
nally and high levels of international 
trade. No nation can be economically 
self-sufficient. Nations must buy 
from other nations, and in order to 
pay for what they buy they must sell. 
It is essential for the security of the 
United States and the rest of the free 
world that the United States take the 
leadership in promoting the achieve- 
ment of those high levels of. trade 
that will bring to all the economic 
strength upon which the freedom. and 
security of all depends. Those high 
levels of trade can be promoted by the 
Specific measures with respect to trade 
barriers recommended in this message, 
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by the greater flow of capital “among 
nations of the free world, by conver- 
tibility of currencies, by an expanded 
interchange of technical counsel, and 
by an increase in international travel. 

From the military standpoint, our 
national strength has been augmented 
by the overall military alliance of the 
nations constituting the free world. 
This free world alliance will be most 
firmly cemented when its association 
is Based on flourishing mutual trade 
as well as common ideals, interests, 
and aspirations. Mutually advantage- 
ous trade relationships are not only 
profitable, but they are also more 
binding and more enduring than costly 
grants and other forms of aid. 

Today numerous uneconomic, man- 
made barriers to mutually advanta- 
geous trade and the flow of invest- 
ment are preventing the nations of 
the free world from achieving their 
full economic potential. International 
trade and investment are not making 
their full contribution to production, 
employment, and income. Over a large 
area of the world currencies are not 
yet convertible. 

We and our friends abroad must 
together undertake the lowering of 
the unjustifiable barriers to trade and 
investment, and we must do it on a 
mutual basis so that the benefits may 
be shared by all. 

Such action will add strength to 
our own domestic economy and help 
assure a rising standard of living 
among our people by opening new 
markets for our farms and factories 
and mines. 


The program that I am here recom- 
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mending is moderate, gradual, and 
reciprocal. Radical or sudden tariff 
reductions would not be to the interest 
of the United States and would not 
accomplish the goal we seek. A 
moderate program, however, can add 
immeasurably to the security and 
well-being of the United States and 
the rest of the free world. 


Trade Agreement Authority 

I request a 3-year extension of 
Presidential authority to negotiate 
tariff reductions with other nations 
on a gradual, selective, and reciprocal 
basis. This authority would permit 
negotiations for reductions in those 
barriers that now limit the markets 
for our goods throughout the world. 
I shall ask all nations with whom we 
trade to take similar steps in their 
relations with each other. 

The 3-year extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act should authorize, 
subject to the present peril and escape 
clause provisions: ’ 

eReduction, through multilateral 
and reciprocal negotiations, of tariff 
rates on selected commodities by not 
more than 5 percent per year for 
3 years. 

eReduction, through multilateral 
and reciprocal negotiations, of any 
tariff rates in excess of 50 percent to 
that level over a 3-year period. 

eReduction, by not more than one- 
half over a 3-year period, of tariff 
rates in effect on January 1, 1945, on 
articles which are not now being im- 
ported or which are being imported 
only in negligible quantities. 


The General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade 

For approximately 7 years the 
United States has cooperated with all 
the major trading nations of the free 
world in an effort to reduce trade 
barriers. The instrument of coopera- 
tion is the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Through this 
Agreement the United States has 
sought to carry out the provisions and 
purpose of the Trade Agreements Act. 

The United States and thirty-three 
other tr ading countries are now 
reviewing the provisions of the Agree- 
ment for the purpose of making it 
a simpler and more effective in- 
strument for the development of a 
sound system of world trade. When 
the current negotiations on the revi- 
sion of the organizational provisions 
of the General Agreement are satisfac- 
torily completed, the results will be 
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submitted to the Congress for its 
approval. 


Customs Administration 
and Procedure 


Considerable progress has been 
made in freeing imports from un- 
necessary customs administrative bur- 
dens. Still more, however, needs to be 
done in the three areas I.mentioned 
in my message last year: 

eThe simplification of commodity 
definitions, classification and rate 
structures. 


eImprovement in standards for the 
valuation of imports. 

eFurther improvement of proce- 
dures for customs administration. 


An important step toward™sim- 
plification of the tariff structure was 
taken by the Congress last year with 
the passage of the Customs Simplifica- 
tion Act, which directs the Tariff Com- 
mission to study the difficulties of 
commodity classification of imports. 
The interim report of the Tariff Com- 
mission to be made by next March 15 
should help enable the Congress to 
determine whether further legislative 
steps should then be taken or should 
await submission of the final report. 

The uncertainties and confusion 
arisihg from the complex system of 
valuation on imported articles cause 
unwarranted delays in the determina- 
tion of customs duties. I urge the Con- 
gress to give favorable consideration 
to legislation for remedying this sit- 
uation. 

The improvement of customs admin- 
istration requires continuous effort, 
as the Congress recognized by enacting 
the Customs Simplification Acts of 
1953 and 1954. The Treasury Depart- 
ment in its annual report to the 
Congress will review the remaining 
reasons for delay or difficulty in 
processing imported articles through 
customs and will propose still further 
technical amendments to simplify 
customs procedures. 


United States Investment Abroad 


The whole free world needs capital; 
America is its largest source. In that 
light, the flow of capital abroad from 
our country must be stimulated and 
in such a manner that it results in 
investment largely by individuals or 
private enterprises rather than by 
government. 

An increased flow of United States 
private investment funds abroad, espe- 
cially to the underdeveloped areas, 
could contribute much to the expan- 
sion of two-way international trade. 
The underdeveloped countries would 
thus be enabled more easily to acquire 
the capital equipment so badly needed 
by them to achieve sound economic 
growth and higher living standards. 
This would do much to offset the false 
but alluring promises of the Com- 
munists. 

To facilitate the investment of capi- 


4 


tal abroad I recommend enactment 
of legislation providing for taxation 
of business income from foreign sub- 
sidiaries or branches at a rate 14 
percentage points lower than the 
corporate rate on domestic income, 
and a deferral of tax on income of 
foreign branches until it is removed 
from the country where it is earned. 

I propose also to explore the further 
use of tax treaties with the possible 
recognition of tax concessions made to 
foreign capital by other countries. 
Under proper safeguards, credit could 
be given for foreign income taxes 
whichre waived for an initial limited 
period, as we now grant credit for 
taxes which are imposed. This would 
give maximum effectiveness to foreign 
tax laws designed to encourage new 
enterprises. 

As a further step to stimulate invest- 
ment abroad, I recommend approval 
by the Congress at the appropriate 
time of membership in the proposed 
International Finance Corporation, 
which will be affiliated with the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. This Corporation will 
be designed to increase private invest- 
ment in less developed countries by 
making loans without Government 
guarantees. Although the Corporation 
will not purchase stock, it will provide 
venture capital through investing in 


debentures and similar obligations, 7 ; 
operation will cover a field not desk 
with by an existing institution. 


The Executive Branch will conting 
through our diplomatic represents. 
tives abroad to encourage a clin 
favorable to the private enterp 
concept in investment. 

We shall continue to seek 
new ways to enlarge the outward figy 
of capital. 

It must be recognized, however, 
when American private capital m 
abroad it properly expects to 
home its fair reward. This can 
be accomplished in the last analysis 
by our willingness to purchase mom 
goods and services from abroad jj 
order to provide the dollars for thes 
growing remittances. This fact isg 
further compelling reason for a fal 
and forward-looking trade policy on 
our part. 


Technical Cooperation 

The United States has a vast stor 
of practical and scientific know-hoy 
that is needed in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. The United State 
has a responsibility to make it avail. 
able. Its flow for peaceful purpose 
must remain unfettered. 

United States participation in tech- 
nical cooperation programs should 
carried forward. These program 





The Ways and Means Committee 
will begin public hearings on Mon- 
day, January 17, on H. R. 1, the 
bill embodying the proposal to ex- 
tend and enlarge the trade agree- 
ment authority of the President, 
as outlined in his January 10 mes- 
sage to the Congress, the Commit- 
tee Chairman announced on Jan- 
uary 10. 

Persons desiring to testify may 
arrange to do so by communicating 
with the Clerk, Committee on Ways 
and Means, Room 1102, New House 
Office Building, Washington D. C. 
The formal release asks that those 
desiring to be heard in favor of the 
legislation put in their requests by 
Friday January 14, and those who 
wish to oppose the legislation by 
January 19. 

In view of the short period of 
notice, however, some degree of 
flexibility in arranging appearances 
may be expected. Indications are 
that the Clerk of the Committee will 
endeavor to schedule witnesses to 
be heard even if requests are 
received after the announced dead- 
lines. Departmental witnesses .are 
expected to occupy the first 2 
days of the hearing and public 





Public Hearings on Extension of Trade Agreements 
Act Begin on January 17 


witnesses will appear beginning on 
Wednesday, January 19. 

Witnesses are requested to fur- 
nish the Clerk with 75 copies of the 
prepared testimony, preferably in 
advance of the scheduled appear- 
ance, and to make additional copies 
available if it- is desired to have 
them distributed to the press. 
Written statements to the Commit- 
tee in lieu of an appearance will 
be. accepted for inclusion in the: 
record of the hearings. As requests 
are received, witnesses will be no- 
tified of their scheduled dates of 
appearance. 

Copies of the full text of the 
bill on which hearings are to be 
held, H. R. 1, and of the similar 
bill introduced by Representative 
Robert W. Kean, Minority Member 
of the Committee, H. R. 536, may 
be obtained from the House Docu- 





ment Room, The Capitol, Washing- 
ton, D. C. A pamphlet analyzing 
the various provisions of the bill 
and presenting certain background 
information on the trade agree- 
ments program is expected to be 
ready for distribution by the Ways 
and Means Committee at the open- 
oe of the hearings or shortly there- 
after. 
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should be concerned with know-how 
rather than large funds. In my budget 
message next week, I shall recommend 
that the Congress make available the 
funds required to support the multi- 
jateral technical cooperation pro- 
grams of the United Nations. The 
pilateral programs of the United 
States should be pressed vigorously. 


International Travel 


The United States remains commit- 
ted to the objective of freedom of 
travel throughout the world. En- 
couragement given to travel abroad is 
extremely important both for its cul- 
tural and social importance in the free 
world, and for its economic benefits. 
Travel abroad by Americans provides 
an important source of dollars for 
many countries. The Executive Branch 
shall continue to look for ways of fa- 
cilitating international travel and 
shall continue to cooperate with pri- 
vate travel agencies. 

One legislative action that would be 
beneficial in this field is the increase 
of the present duty-free allowances 
for tourists from $500 to $1,000 exer- 
cisable every 6 months. I recommend 
the passage of such legislation. 


Trade Fairs 

International trade fairs have been 
of major importance to foréign coun- 
tries for many years, and most of the 
trading nations have strengthened the 
promotional aspects of their industrial 
displays in many fairs with a central 
exhibit designed to emphasize the in- 
dustrial progress and achievement of 
the nation. 

Soviet and satellite exhibits, for ex- 
ample, have been costly, well-planned, 
and housed in expensive structures 
designed to convey the impression that 
the U.S. S. R. is producing on a large 
scale for peace and is creating a para- 
dise for workers. 

The United States, which has a 
larger volume of international trade 
than any other nation, until recently 
has been conspicuous by its absence at 
these trade fairs. American visitors 
and participants have pointed out the 
failure of their Government to tell 
adequately the story of our free-en- 
terprise system and to provide effec- 
tive international trade promotion 
cooperation. 

/ As a result, I have undertaken an 
international trade fair program un- 
der the direction of the Department 
of Commerce. Since the inauguration 
of this program in August, participa- 
tion has been authorized in eleven 
fairs to be held before June 30. Six- 
teen additional fairs are being con- 
sidered for exhibition purposes in the 
latter part of the year. The first fair 
in which the United States presented 
& central exhibit is that at Bangkok, 
Which opened December 7, 1954. At 
it our exhibit was awarded first prize. 
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Scrap Steel Licensing Declines 


Scrap iron and steel licensed for 
export from the continental United 
States in December totaled only 
slightly more than half the amount 
approved in the previous month, the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce has 
announced. 

This decline in steel scrap licensing 
followed adoption at the beginning 
of December of new procedures de- 
signed to keep a closer check on rap- 
idly mounting scrap exports. 

Export license approvals for Decem- 
ber totaled 291,852 short tons, as com- 
pared with 523,058 short tons approved 
in November, and 342,371 in October. 
Total licensing for the fourth quarter 
of 1954 amounted to 1,157,281 short 
tons, BFC reported. 

Meanwhile latest preliminary export 
figures of the Bureau of the Census, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, indi- 
cate that actual shipments of scrap 
iron and steel, exclusive of shipments 
to Canada, which are license-free, 
were 163,704 short tons in October, a 
slight decline from the 185,729 short 
tons shipped in September. 

Of total exports licensed for the 
fourth quarter, 132,644 short tons were 
approved for Western Hemisphere 
countries; 110,752 were approved for 
Japan, and 913,885 for Western 
Europe. 

In releasing the latest data on 
licensing of iron and steel scrap, BFC 
said that all U. S. scrap moving to 
Europe is destined for friendly West- 





Over 100 American companies supplied 
items for inclusion in it. 

I shall ask the Congress for funds 
to continue this program. 


Convertibility 


Convertibility of currencies is re- 
quired for the development of a stead- 
ily rising volume of world trade and 
investment. The achievement of con- 
vertibility has not been possible in 
the postwar period due to dislocations 
caused by the war, inflation, and other 
domestic economic difficulties in many 
countries, which have contributed to 
an imbalance in international trade 
and payments. However, steady prog- 
ress, particularly by western European 
countries, is being made toward our 
mutual objective of restoring currency 
convertibility. The foreign economic 
program proposed here will make an 
important contribution to the achieve- 
ment of convertibility. 


Agriculture 
No single group within America has 
a greater stake in a healthy and ex- 
panding foreign trade than the farm- 
ers. One-fourth to one-third of some 
major crops, such as wheat, cotton, 
and tobacco, must find markets abroad 


(Continued on Page 23) 


ern European countries where steel 
production is at capacity levels and 
demand for scrap is high. 

BFC pointed out that all scrap ex- 
ports to these areas are under indi- 
vidual license. In addition, as a fur- 
ther safeguard against transshipment 
to unfriendly destinations, BFC. re- 
quires that each license application 
for shipment to Western Europe and 
Japan must be supported by certified 
documentary assurance that the ma- 
terial will not be re-exported without 
official authorization of the importing 
country. Actual arrival of the ship- 
ment then is traced by means of a 
“delivery verification” issued by the 
government of the importing country. 


Duty Stands on Glue 
And Inedible Gelatin 


The U. S. Tariff Commission, report- 
ing on the “escape clause” investiga- 
tion with respect to animal glue and 
inedible gelatin valued at less than 
40 cents a pound, unanimously con- 
cludes that these commodities are not 
being imported into the United States 
in such increased quantities, either 
actual or relative, as to cause or 
threaten serious injury to the domestic 
industry. 

Application for the investigation had 
been made by the National Associa- 
tion of Glue Manufacturers. The 
Commission’s report was made public 
January 7. 

The Commission finds that the de- 
crease in domestic production of 
animal glue and inedible gelatin in 
later, as compared with immediate, 
postwar years was probably in some 
small part attributable to the import 
increase, but to a greater degree to 
the decrease in the demand for these 
materials resulting from their replace- 
ment in some uses by other adhesives 
and sizing agents. Since 1949, sales 
by domestic producers of - synthetic 
organic resins for use as bonding and 
adhesive agents and for treating and 
coating textiles and papers have more 
than doubled. Although that trend 
may continue to increase, the Com- 
mission does not consider it likely 
that animal glues will be further dis- 
placed. 

Moreover, information obtained dur- 
ing the investigation indicates that 
some domestic hide glue plants have 
discontinued operation in the past few 
years because of the closing of near- 
by tanneries which formerly had sup- 

plied these plants with their principal 
raw materials. Similarly, some green 
bone glue plants recently have dis- 
continued operations because the raw- 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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International Trade 
Fair Held in Seattle 


The Fourth International Trade 
Fair, sponsored by the State of Wash- 
ington, the Port of Seattle, and In- 
ternational Trade Fair, Inc., will be 
held in the National Guard Armory, 
Seattle, Wash., from March 11 through 
March 25. 

Special features will include a Buy- 
ers’ Clinic to study problems of pro- 
motion and supply; a Merchandise 
Appraisal Clinic to analyze design, 
styling, and mafket acceptability of 
exhibited products; the Buyers’ Club, 
providing an informal get-together of 
buyers and exhibitors; and the In- 
ternational Marketing Conference, 
which will be held March 2-9 to pro- 
vide a review of the American con- 
sumer market. 

Exhibits will be assembled and 
shown by manufacturers, importers 
and brokers who are prepared to sell 
and deliver quality products of the 40 
nations of the Pacific Rim area. Dis- 
plays covering travel opportunities, as 
well as exhibits with a theme of inter- 
national trade education for public 
consumption, will be encouraged. 
Other products suitable for a buyers’ 
market and produced within the area 
will be permitted within the limits of 
available space. 

Some 23 nations exhibited in last 
year’s fair, more than 1,500 buyers 
attended, and 4,000 persons paid ad- 
mission. 

Complete details on exhibiting may 
be obtained from the Washington 
State Fourth International Trade 
Fair, 215 Columbia ‘Street, Seattle 4, 
Washington. 





Short-Term Funds Used for 
Investment in W. Germany 


The granting of long-term credit 
from short-term funds by investment 


. middlemen appears to be gaining im- 


portance in the Federal Republic. 
The system is based to a large ex- 
tent on use of short-term funds, 


which medium-sized insurance com-. 


panies make available to investment 
middlemen. Credits are then offered 
by the middlemen to the final bor- 
rower on a long-term basis. The funds 
are under ‘the control of the insur- 
ance companies, which retain the 
right to withdraw the money upon 
3 months’ notice and to adjust the 
interest rate every 3 months accord- 
ing to the market situation. 
Borrowers pay about 6.25 percent 
interest for the credit, whereas the 
comparable bank rate is 7.5 percent. 
The insurance companies’ return is 
about 5 percent, compared with the 
3 percent which they would get from 


Transfer of Interest 


From Germany Eased 


Interests and dividends payable to 
foreign investors in German currency 
on German securities traded on Fed- 
eral Republic or West Berlin stock ex- 
changes now may be transferred to 
the owner’s country of residence under 
German general license No. 67/54, 
revised. 

Earnings on foreign-held  invest- 
ments in Western Germany not com- 
ing under this description still are 
subject to special licensing, but the 
Land Central Banks are authorized to 
issue such licenses, and reportedly will 
grant them in most cases irrespective 
of whether the creditor is in a hard- 
currency or clearing-account country. 

Formerly only interest or dividends 
due after January 1, 1954, on securi- 
ties deposited with Federal Republic 
or West Berlin credit institutions for 
at least 1 year could be transferred 
under general license —HICOG, Bonn. 





Dominicans Require Business 


Firms To Own Buildings 

Companies doing business in the 
Dominican Republic which have an 
annual net profit of $30,000 or more 
from their Dominican operations will 
be required, beginning June 1, to pre- 
sent evidence that they either own 
the premises on which they are con- 
ducting business or that construction 
of their own edifice has been initiated 
and will be completed within a period 
considered reasonable by the Domin- 
ican Secretary of State for Public 
Works. 

Failure to present such evidence will 
result in denial of the business license. 

This requirement was effected by 
law No. 3978, published on November 
13, 1954. 





Lebanese Bank To Deal : 


In Foreign Exchange 


The Banque Libanaise pour Je 
Commerce, S.A.L., has been ay- 
thorized to deal in foreign ex.” 
change in conformity with the 
provisions of Egyptian Law No; 
80 of 1947 and regulations of the 
Egyption Central Exchange Con- \ 
trol. 

The authorization was ex- 
tended by order No. 129 of 1954 
published in Official Journal No, 
99 of December 13, 1954. 











a bank deposit with 3 months’ notice. 
The investment middleman retains 
the remainder, or about 1.25 percent. 
The pressure of reduced discount 
and advance rates recently forced 
commercial banks to give up “gray” 
interest rates on deposits, which were 
higher than official rates, and the 
result has been an increased flow of 
investment money to the middlemen. 
The actual volume, however, cannot be 
estimated at the present time because 
the investment middlemen have no 
reporting system.—HICOG, Bonn. 





U. S. merchandise exports during 
January-August 1954 totaled $10,052.2 
million, as compared with . $10,577.3 
million for the like period in 1953, ac- 
cording to Total Export and Import 
Trade of the United States, WTIS, 
Part 3, No. 54-1, issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 





New Tax Offices Set Up in 
Egypt for Corporations 


Tax offices have been set up in Cain 
and Alexandria, Egypt, to handle aj 
tax matters connected with joint 
stock companies and limited partner 
ships by shares. 

These tax offices also will hands 
tax matters connected with Egyptian 
or foreign limited-liability companies 
as well as those of individuals and 
enterprises over which they have beg 
given jurisdiction by the Directo 
General of the Taxes Administration, 

The Alexandria office will have the 
Western Desert and Buheira Provine 
within its jurisdiction. The Cain 
office will have any city not include 
in the Alexandria district which may 
be designated by the Taxes Adminis 
tration of the Egyptian Government 
—Emb., Cairo. 





Bank of France Lowers Rate 


Of Discount to 3 Percent 


The Bank of France has lowered i 
discount rate from 3% percent to} 
percent as a further step in current 
Government efforts to reduce credit 
and other production costs for Freneh 
industry, according to the Frend 
press. 

This measure reflects the overall 
improvement in France’s financial and 
economic position and is expected # 
help create a favorable investment 
climate for a forthcoming Goverl- 
ment loan. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





FOA Assists India in 
Combating Malaria 


Malaria control in India will be ex- 
tended to an additional 11 million per- 
sons under an agreement between the 
Foreign Operations Administration 
and the Indian Government. 

The agreement is part of FOA’s pro- 
gram of technical assistance to India 
during the current fiscal year. 

India’s nationwide malaria-control 
program is the largest of its kind in 
the world, with 125 control units now 
providing protection to approximately 
100 million persons. All Indian States 
are participating in the program, with 
assistance from the Government of 
India and American aid in the form of 
equipment and supplies of DDT. The 
control program’s goal is ultimate es- 
tablishment of 200 control units. The 
supplementary agreement brings the 
total number of units to 136. 

Three years of intensive work by 
each unit will be followed by operation 
on a maintenance basis. The American 
contribution in the present instance 
amounts to US$4.4 million to meet 
costs of 6,000 tons of DDT and 100 tons 
of dieldrin, another insecticide, for 
use throughout the program; 11 gaso- 
line-driven spraying units, 44 trucks 
and 12 Jeeps. or pickup trucks for 
equipment of the 11 new control units. 

The Government of India’s contribu- 
tion to this particular phase is 22 mil- 
ion rupees, or about US$4,620,000. 





Duty Stands... 
(Continued from Page 5) 


materia] supplies they had used form- 
erly were shifted to other uses. 

The Commission regards the aver- 
age profitability of domestic produc- 
tion of animal glues and inedible 
gelatin as the appropriate basis for 
determining whether the domestic in- 
dustry concerned has been seriously 
injured. The investigation disclosed 
that, while the profitability of such 
operations of domestic concerns de- 
clined after 1947, they have been 
profitable in ail years, and have been 
considerably more profitable in 1950 
and later years than in 1949, the year 
before the import increase occasioned 
this investigation. Moreover, the op- 
erations of domestic concerns in pro- 
ducing the commodities in question 
were considerably more profitable in 
all years covered by the data, except 
in 1949, than their operations in 
other products turned out by these 
companies or operating units. 


The Commission therefore made no 
recommendation to the President for 
the withdrawal or modification of the 
concessions applicable to such prod- 
ucts under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 


January 17, 1955 


Economic Trends Favorable 
France; Industries Active 


in 


Economic trends continued favorable in France in October and Novem- 


ber, according to available statistics. 


Industrial activity was high, although the rate of progress slowed 
down. October production exclusive of building almost attained the 
high level reached in May—an indication of a return to a normal pro- 


duction cycle after the seasonal slow- 
down in August, 

The outlook for agricultural produc- 
tion continued favorable. 

In October, for the first time in 4 
years, trade with foreign countries 
showed an export surplus. Imports 
were covered by exports to the extent 
of 100.5 percent, compared with 94 
percent in October of 1953. In No- 
vember the French position with the 
European Payments Union showed a 
surplus for the second consecutive 
month. 

Bankruptcies numbered 686 in Oc- 
tober, bringing the total for the first 
10 months of 1954 to 5,847, or 11 per- 
cent above last year’s failures. As this 
increase was accompanied by a rise in 
production, a reduction in inefficient 
or marginal enterprises may be indi- 
cated. Bankruptcies, however, were 
=— far below those of the prewar pe- 
riod. 

Savings bank deposits continued 
substantially above the 1953 monthly 
average. Stock prices increased fur- 
ther through November, a sign of the 
French public’s renewed interest in 


more normal investment in lieu of 
gold hoarding. 


Prices Up, Wages Stable 


Prices, both wholesale and retail, 
edged up slightly in November, owing 
mainly to increases in the food sector, 
and another slight increase in retail 
prices was expected in December. De- 
spite ample meat supplies, ‘wholesale 
and retail meat prices increased 10 
percent above those of the fall of 1953. 
The Government’s price-support pro- 
gram has prevented meat prices from 
falling to the low levels reached in 
1953 and thus has avoided a recur- 
rence of the farmer unrest of 1953. 

Wages remained stable after July 
except for a 1.6-percent increase for 
metal workers, probably resulting from 
the collective wage agreement in the 
Paris metal industry concluded in 
September. October wage legislation 
increasing the take-home pay of the 
lowest paid workers was expected to 
result in a slight overall wage in- 
crease in the fall. 

Practically no 
through October. 


strikes occurred 





Available economic indicators are 
as follows: 


[1949100] 
I 
Index same 
Indez o of 
latest month previous last 
available month year 
Industrial ro- 
duction, exclud- 
ing building +..Oct. 160 156 142 
Paris consumer , 
Se a ee Nov. 1442 1429 1410 
Wholesale price. .Nov.? 134.7 133.9 134.6 
Hourly wage P 
rates in industry 
and trade........ Sept.2 178.5 *178.1 168.6 
Stock prices 
(French corpora- 
tions operating 
in France)...... -Nov. 309 284 189 
[In million dollars] 

Exports to foreign 
countries........ Oct 238.4 215.7 2228 
Imports from for- 
eign countries... Oct. 237.3 246.1 2378 
Monthly net 
EPU * position..Nov.2 54124 5-62 6—9.7 
Total money 
DAVES cs sda vied Sept.2 ¢4,897 ©4857 ¢4.404 





11938=100. * 


2 Monthly averages; other items are as of. 
end of month: 


® June figures. 

European payments union. 
5In million EPU units. 

®In billion French francs. 


The Government in November is- 
sued a number of decrees on a variety 
of economic subjects, notably: Civil 
servants’ pay and social allowances 
for the “economically weak” and mili- 
tary dependents; housing and con- 
struction; antialcoholism; further 
measures aimed at reducing sugarbeet, 
alcohol, and other agricultural sur- 
pluses; tax relief; measures to re- 
store balance between coal and liquid 
fuel utilization, in favor of the former; 
and trade liberalization. 


With the possible exception of the 
antialcoholism campaign, which im- 
mediately aroused strenuous resist- 
ance by interests affected, these meas- 
ures created relatively little interest in 
comparison with the expectations of 
drastic economic reforms aroused 
among the public at the time the Gov- 
ernment received power to legislate by 
decree in the economic field. Absence 
of significant developments in the 
much-heralded program of reconver- | 
sion of enterprises, decentralization of 
industry, and reclassification of labor 
under the September 14 “reconversion” 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Israeli Business Slow; Industry 
Development Plan Well Received 


Business was slow in Israel in the third quarter of 1954. 

A buyer’s market prevailed, although retail sales picked up slightly 
during the holiday season of September and October. Consumer’s goods 
produced in Israel were easy to obtain, but prices were high. Two of 
the largest clothing stores withdrew from the merchant’s association 


because they refused to abide by its 
ban on mid-summer sales. 

Although no bankruptcies occurred, 
businessmen continued to point out 
that rising costs, lack of credit, and 
high taxes were weighing heavily upon 
them. 

A team from the Stanford Research 
Institute, under contract with the U. S. 
Operations Mission, after spending 
nearly 6 months in Israel finished the 
first draft of its report on Israel’s in- 
dustrial economy. The report was 
presented to the Government of Israel, 
made public in October, and was gen- 
erally well received. 

Covering principally four basic 
branches of industry—foods, textiles, 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals, and 
metals—it pointed out that Israel 
should consider carefully its plans 
for industrial development and accord 
priority to those best utilizing Israel’s 
proved domestic resources, such as 
agriculture. 


The more important suggestions 
were as follows: 


eAvailable bank credit is inadequate 
and although restricted as a means 
of controlling inflation has resulted 
in curtailed production. 

eThe objective of a unitary-exchange 
rate should be attained at the earliest 
possible date. 

eLegislation to encourage competi- 
tion and protect against possible 
harmful business practices should be 
accelerated. 


eA major need is the application of 
industrial management within indus- 
try. Functions requiring early atten- 
tion are production engineering, cost 
accounting, quality control, personnel 
management, and marketing. 


Specific Suggestions Made 


Recommendations for specific 
branches of the industry are as fol- 
lows: 


eIn general the agricultural pro- 
gram is sound. To reduce imports pro- 
duction in processing of meat, fish, in- 
dustrial crops, and grains needs to 
be expanded. Further export oppor- 
tunities exist for citrus, citrus con- 
centrates, fruits and vegetables. 

eThe textile industry is hampered 
by low productivity, inadequate prod- 
uct quality, and few natural export 
markets. Greater attention should be 
given for the next several years to pro- 
ductivity and quality improvements 





and ta a more gradual development 
of export markets. 

eProduction should be encouraged 
for those chemicals now imported in 
substantial amounts and for which 
manufacturing costs in Israel are no 
longer higher than foreign competi- 
tive products — soda ash, pigments, 
auxiliary products for textile and 
other industries, and raw materials 
for the pharmaceutical and essential- 
oil industries. 

Exports of cement, cosmetics, essen- 
tial oils, paints, pharmaceuticals, glass, 
and rubber tires should be encouraged. 

eMetal industries should be en- 
couraged which produce articles using 
a relatively high percentage of skilled 
and semiskilled labor in proportion 
to capital and cost of materials (house- 
hold equipment, hardware, food-pro- 
cessing equipment, pumps, and truck 
and bus bodies) and render specialized 
services to other industries (plating, 
galvanizing, tool, and die making). 

Seven oil companies now are pros- 
pecting or planning to prospect for oil 
in Israel. By the end of the year 
seven drills were expected to be in 
operation. 


Foreign Exchange Rises 

Official foreign exchange holdings 
continued to rise substantially and 
totaled I£41.4 million at the end of 
September. Reasons for this include 
a revaluation of exchange holdings 
on the basis of the rate of I£1.800 to 
U. S. $1, increased exports, payment 
of German restitution claims, receipts 
from the Refunding Loan, and bor- 
rowing from banks. 

By the end of the third quarter only 
three commodities remained on the 
list of those which could be imported 
at the rate of I£1 to US$1, that is, 
books, newspapers, and phonograph 
records. Although the official rate is 
now I£1.800 to US$1, the Government 
considered it advisable to grant di- 
rect subsidies in several cases. 


Of particular importance will be the 
effect of the change of rate on the 
diamond-cutting industry, although, 
since 5 months normally elapse be- 
tween the import of the rough stone 
and the export and sale of the finished 
product, the effect will not be appar- 
ent for several months. Diamond pol- 
ishers are expected to ask for some 
form of Government assistance to off- 
set the difference in the exchange rate. 

The Government realized toward the 





“f 
— 
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end of 1953 that drastic measures were — 
required to solve its short-term 
problem. A goal of $75 million wag 

to be obtained from Jewish commy. 
nities in the United States and to be 
known as the refunding loan. It wag 
hoped that this special drive woulg 
not endanger usual contributions tg 
the bond drive and the United JeWish 


Appeal. The 1954 goal of the latter © 


had been set at $50 million. 

A system was worked out for the 
refunding loan, whereby the individua] 
communities made arrangements with 
local banks for loans to be secured on 
the basis of future United Jewish Ap. 
peal contributions. The campaign wag 
remarkably successful, and by October 
15, 1954, some $64 million had been 
raised. The arrangement with the lo. 
cal American banks varied from lo. 
cality to locality, either on a 3-year 
or a 5-year basis. 

Funds received have made it possible 
for Israel to pay off a large percent- 
age of its pressing short-term loans 
and to save several million dollars in 
interest rates. Since the communities, 
however, have felt required to hold 
back several months’ proceeds in or- 
der to meet payments of the local 
bank loans, time has lagged in remit- 
ting funds. 


State Bank Established 


On August 24 the Knesset passed the 
Bank of Israel Law establishing the 
first State bank, which will take over 
the earlier functions of the Bank 
Leumi le Israel, B. M. (see Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Sept. 20, 1954, p. 13). 

A new income tax law was passed 
on August 17, 1954, embodying many 
of the recommendations of the United 
Nations advisor on income-tax maf- 
ters. The principal change intro- 
duced by the law is the replacement 
of the sliding income-tax scale for 
each part of an individual income by 
two scales on the whole income; the 
first imposes a rate of 15 to 40 percent 
on income up to I£5,000, and the second 
provides for a tax of I£2,000 plus 65 
percent of any income in excess of 
I£5,000. In no case, however, will the 
tax payable exceed 50 percent of a 
taxpayer’s income. 

A development budget totaling I£196 
million was approved by the Knesset 
on September 7. Emphasis was on agri- 
culture, communications, housing, un- 
employment relief work, industry and 
mining, public utilities, and public 
works. 

Export Trade Increases 

The Israeli Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry has released figures indi- 
cating that the value of Israel’s ex- 
ports during the first half of, 1954 
increased 56.5 percent compared with 
the first half of 1953. Exports for 
the period amounted to $53.7 million 
compared with $34.3 million. Of this 
total, industrial exports accounted for 
$15.5 million, an increase of 58.8 per- 
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cent, and agricultural products for 
$31 million, a 65-percent increase. 

Great Britain bought $16 million 
worth or 30 percent of Israel’s exports, 
of which $13 million was for citrus, $1.5 
million for juice, concentrates, and 
preserves, and $0.5 million for ply- 
wood. The United States took 12 per- 
cent or a total of $6.4 million. The 
principal items were: Diamonds, $5.2 
million; scrap metal, $221,000; cosmet- 
ics, $131,700; raincoats, $107,000; and 
wines, $105,700. 

Turkey imported nearly 12 percent 
or $5.9 million. The principal com- 
modities were: Automobiles, $3,337,000; 
cement, $865,000; tires, $263,270; and 
pharmaceuticals, $252,980. Exports to 
Finland were 7 percent of the total, 
of which citrus fruit accounted for 
$20,324,000; groundnuts, $454,600; and 
bananas, $215,000. 

Israel signed a clearing agreement 
with Greece and trade agreements 
with Rumania and Yugoslavia during 
the third quarter. 


German Imports Increase 


Within the general import volume, 
which stood practically unchanged 
during the third quarter of the year 
in comparison with the first 6 months, 
imports from Western Germany as- 
sumed a much larger volume, because 
of reparations. Whereas such imports 
constituted, according to official sta- 
tistics, 10.5 pereent of the total im- 
port value during the months Mafch 
through May 1954, their share rose to 
218 percent for the June-August 
period. 


The methods of supply adopted by. 


the reparations company are of out- 
standing importance to trade and in- 
dustry. These circles continue to be 
dissatisfied by the exclusion of their 
representatives and agents from the 
actual implementation and supervi- 
sion of purchases in Germany. A 
committee set up by the Advisory 
Council of the reparations company 
has investigated the matter and has 
recommended in its report far-reach- 
ing changes looking toward a liberali- 
zation of procedures, which have not 
been acted upon. 

Farm operations continued to show 
promising results during the quarter. 
Seasonal vegetable production and the 
discontinuation of distribution of 
American surplus butter and cheese 
halted a weakness in prices felt at 
the beginning of the summer. A vari- 
ety of export-promotion programs in- 
volving early fruits and eggs was show- 
ing promising results. A substantial 
increase in the production of summer 
grains, potatoes, wine grapes, peanuts, 
oe cotton was recorded.—Emb., Tel 

viv. 





West German butter consumption 
in 1953-54 was 12 percent above the 
Preceding year when high prices dis- 
couraged butter purchases and fa- 
vored margarine consumption. 


January 17, 1955 


Record Harvests, Holiday Trade 
Strengthen Economy in Mexico > 


Commercial activity in Mexico continued to show signs of strength 


in November 1954. o 


Overall economic activity was very satisfactory, as a result of income 
from record harvests and seasonal holiday buying, but there were some 
weak spots, particularly in the construction industry. 


Private new construction projects 
completed in the Federal District were 
valued at 179.2 million p@sos in the 
first 8 months of 1954, as compared 
with 218 million pesos in the like pe- 
riod of 1953. Only 9.6 million pesos’ 
worth of projects were completed in 
August, as against 23.1 million pesos in 
the corresponding month of 1953. 

After remaining virtually stable 
since June, the general wholesale 
price index (1939=100) registered a 
marked increase to 449.6 in October, 
as compared with 400.7 in March. 
October prices rose 2.3 percent, mak- 
ing a total rise of 13.7, percent in 
wholesale prices since January 1954. 
Increases occurred in prices of such 
consumer goods as general and un- 
processed foodstuffs, nonfood prod- 
ucts, and of producer goods, such as 
fuel and power. 


Cost-of-Living Index Stable 


The cost-of-living index of the work- 
ing class in Mexico City paradoxically, 
exhibited no significant change in Oc- 
tober, remaining about 9.1 percent 
above January 1954. In contrast, the 
general retail price index (1939—100) 
rose from 708.9 in December 1953 to 
798.1 as of September 1954, an in- 
crease of 12.6 percent. 


However, fresh vegetable prices in- 
creased by 77.8 percent; vegetable 
grain and potato, 22.3 percent; and 
processed vegetable, 25.6 percent. Al- 
though these items do not appear in 
the cost-of-living index of the work- 
ing class in Mexico City, they do form 
a part of the consumption pattern of 
many Mexican families. To this ex- 
tent the deterioration in the standard 
of living is understated by simple 
reference to the cost-of-living index 
of the working class, which is heavily 
weighted by price-controlled food- 
stuffs. 


The strains in the economy produced 
by rising costs and wages and deter- 
mined efforts to minimize increases in 
living costs was evidenced on various 
fronts. The sale of subsidized flour 
to several hundred bakeries was 
stopped because the flour was not 
being used in the manufacture of the 
staple bread rolls for which it was 
intended. The Ministry of Economy 
reportedly was studying the cost struc- 
ture of the industry to determine 
whether further price increases could 
be authorized. 


Dairy interests requested a 15-per- 
cent price increase in milk, but as of 





the end of November no increase had 
been granted. Neither was price re- 
lief granted to petitions of cigarette 
manufacturers. A threat to close 
butcher shops discovered selling meat 
above official prices was made by the 
administrative officer of the Federal 
District. As of December 1, 1954, the 
legal maximum prices of certain anti- 
biotics were reduced by 15 percent. 

The unrelenting upward pressure of 
prices continued to cause widespread 
comment. It was pointed out that in 
many areas of the country the legal 
minimum wages were only 3 to 5 pesos 
a day, and the National Association of 
Crop Growers stated at its seventh 
annual congress that a large propor- 
tion of the rurdl population has an 
annual income of only 560 pesos, or 
1.54 pesos (US$0.12) per day. These 
facts and the political and social pres- 
sures resulting from them explain 
official determination to keep the 
increase in the cost of living to a 
minimum. 

The value of Mexico’s imports, ac- 
cording to Bank of Mexico data, in 
the first 9 months of 1954 was $593.5 
million, as opposed to $594.1 million in 
the like period of 1953. Imports rose 
from 174.5 million pesos in the first 
quarter of 1953 to 216.7 million pesos 
in the third. On the other hand, im- 
ports in the first quarter of 1954 de- 
clined from 205.3 million pesos to 189.2 
million pesos in the third, reflecting 
in some degree the effect of the new 
peso-dollar rate and stricter import 
controls. Their full impact will be 
felt this year. 

The merchandise export value was 
$313 million for the first 8 months of 
1954, according to the Bank of Mexico, 
as compared with $312.7 million in the 
corresponding period of 1953. 


Commercial Balance Stable 


A negative commercial balance for 
the first 8 months of 1954 amounted 
to $164 million, compared with $160.2 
million in the 1953 period, according 
to preliminary data prepared by Na- 
cional Financiera. This compilation 
shows slightly higher exports and im- 
ports in 1954 than in the preceding 
year, accounting for the relative sta- 
bility in the commercial balance of 
trade, 


Invisible earnings were $162.2 mil- 
lion for the first 8 months of 1954 
as compared with $161.5 million in 
the like period of 1953. Gold and 
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silver production and bracero (agri- 
cultural workers) remittances were 
down $3.1 million; however, net tour- 
ist income was up by $3.8 million. 

The Minister of Finance announced 
that the 1955 Federal budget to be 
submitted to Congress in December 
would total 5.3 billion to 5.4 billion 
pesos, or approximately 500 million 
to 600 million pesos more than the 
4.8-billion peso 1954 budget. Unofficial 
reports state that Federal Government 
income amounted to 5.7 billion pesos 
in 1954 and actual expenditures prob- 
ably exceeded 5.5 billion pesos._The 
Government is not planning to in- 
crease significantly the general tax 
level. 


Bank Loans Limited 


Bank loans were limited in the third 
quarter of 1954 by official pressure 
which made it difficult to obtain them 
for other than industrial or agricul- 
tural purposes. Total loans made by 
national banks in September were be- 
low the May 1954 level. 

The total loan portfolio of private 
savings and deposit banks as of No- 
vember 6, 1954, was 3,612.6 million 
pesos, an increase of only 310.3 million 
pesos over April 30. 

Commercial banks reported that 
dollar sales continued heavy during 
November. Sparked by rumors of im- 
pending exchange control or new de- 
valuations, businessmen continued to 
convert liquid peso resources into U. 8: 
dollars. Private demand for bonds and 
other fixed income obligations did not 
increase, because of this continuing 
preference for dollar liquidity. Foreign 
currency deposits in private deposit 
and savings banks totaled 843.9 mil- 
lion pesos as of November 6, 1954, ¢om- 
pared with 701.2 million pesos on 
September 4 and 417.5 million pesos 
as of March 27. 

Official opinion is that firms and in- 
dividuals have stripped themselves of 
liquid holdings to the point where 
further massive capital flight is im- 
possible, since peso funds or liquid peso 
securities are sufficient only to finance 
normal commercial and _ industrial 
operations. 


Some Retail Items Pick Up 


The seasonal pickup in certain re- 
tail lines such as textiles, drug and 
pharmaceutical products, household 
electrical appliances, radios, automo- 
bile tires, and rubber goods, slightly 
increased the industrial activity level 
during November. Automobile assem- 
bly plants were switching over to new 
models, but activity was more or less 
at the level of the 3 preceding months. 

Steel-mill and cement-plant opera- 
tions in November were below previous 
months, as a result of the slackening 
in public works construction and to a 
lesser degree of diminishing new pri- 
vate construction projects. 


Production of household electric ap- 
10 


pliance goods, such as washing ma- 
chines, stoves, and _ refrigerators, 
showed the most improvement, be- 
cause of the approaching holiday buy- 
ing season. Such lines as pharmaceu- 
ticals, metal furniture, and rugs also 
improved. 


Henequen Price Adjusted 


An important development in the 
fiber industry was the price adjust- 
ment of henequen fiber to the Yucatan 
cordage industry following the drop 
in agricultural twine prices announced 
by U. S. cordage firms. Henequeneros 
de Yucatan first lowered the fiber 
price to 1.65 pesos a kilogram, but the 
Merida cordage mills alleged that they 
could not operate profitably at this 
price and therefore ceased operations 
from November 16 to 22. The situa- 
tion was resolved by Henequeneros’ 
further reducing the price to 1.62 pesos 
a kilogram. 

Conditions in the cotton-textile in- 
dustry continued favorable, mainly be- 
cause of high demand resulting from 
the excellent harvest. Cotton-textile 
mills reported a high level of sales, 
but there was complaint of retarded 
collections. The woolen textile indus- 
try experienced considerable increase 
in sales, and the synthetic textile in- 
dustry was prosperous. 

Work on the Celulosa de Chihuahua 
plant progressed-to a point where pulp 
production was expected to begin by 
June 1955. The plant is designed to 
produce annually 20,000 metric tons 
of dissolving pulp for rayon and 25,000 
tons of chemical (sulfate) pulp. 


CEIMSA Agrees to Price Support 


Plans to establish three additional 
fertilizer plants, possibly to be oper- 
ated by Petroleos Mexicanos (Mexican 
petroleum monopoly), are under con- 
sideration. Chemical companies in 
Italy, France, Belgium, Germany, and 
England, as well as four or more 
American concerns, reportedly have 
entered bids for the construction of 
the new fertilizer plants. 

The Government announced — that 
guaranteed prices to grain producers 
would be increased 10 percent in 1955, 
but producers urged that the increase 
be effective for the 1954 crop. CEIMSA, 
the Government agency for purchas- 
ing and distributing food products, 
agreed to support prices through pur- 
chases whenever necessary to prevent 
price drops, and stated it would in- 
crease prices gradually to encourage 
farmers to hold their crops as long 
as possible. 

The wholesale price of corn in Mex- 
ico City in Octoher was only 567 pesos 
a metric ton, compared with the all- 
time high of 760 pesos in September 
1953. Reduction in the Government 
subsidy on tortillas (corn cakes) re- 
sulted in a price rise of from 45 cen- 
tavos in January 1954 to about 75 cen- 
tavos in November. The Government 


subsidy on wheat also was decreased, 
The minimum price to wheat produg. 
ers in the northwest was 830 
metric ton; in Mexico City it re 

a high of 919 pesos a ton, or 50 


above the price in the preceding year, 


Growers complained that prices of 
many items that they purchased, eg. 
pecially imported machinery and fer. 
tilizers, have risen 45 percent, ang 
that the present guaranteed prices arg 
not attractive compared with the 
higher prices they can obtain fo 
export crops, such as cotton, coffee, 
and winter vegetables. 


Gold, Silver Output Declines 


Average monthly gold production 
during the first 7 months of 1954 wag 
32,404 troy ounces, as compared with 
a monthly average of 38,234 ounces 
in 1953. Silver output reached 915,46 
kilograms in the first 9 months of 1954 
as compared with 1,019,655 kilograms 
in the like period of 1953. Mercury 
produced from January through Sep. 
tember 1954 amounted to 351,910 kilo. 
grams, an increase of 89544 kilograms 
over the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. Production of iron 
metal content amounted to 204797 
metric tons and 268,148 tons, respet- 
tively and, production of manganese 
metal content amounted to 642% 
metric tons and 62,628 tons. 


Contracts canceled in September by 
the U. S. General Services Administra- 
tion for purchases of Mexican low- 
grade manganese ore threatened 
4,000 miners with loss of work, with 

, the result that producers requested the 
President’s assistance in securing, ex- 
tension of these contracts. 


Oil-drilling operations on 150 wells 
was started during the first 6 months 
of 1954, and 35 were completed by the 
end of June. The No. 2 well in the new 
Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla field will 
begin production shortly; the No. 1 
well has a 3,000-barrel-a-day capacity. 

Petroleos Mexicanos reported that 
70,000 barrels of crude oil were being 
exported daily, of which 70 percent 
went to the United States. Storage 
and distribution facilities have been 
completed in Morelia, Michoacan, at 
a cost of 3.5 million pesos, and will do 
much to prevent gasoline shortages 
in this region. 

The third unit of the Ixtapantongd 
power plant in the State of Mexico, 
with a generating capacity of 45,000 
kw., was placed in operation on No 
vember 2.—Emb., Mexico City. 





U. S. exports to the European Soviet 
bloc during January-August 19% 
amounted to $1,692,000 as compared” 
with $1,313,000 in the like period of 
1953, according to Total Export and 
Import Trade of the United States, 
WTIS, Part 3, No. 54-1, issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. & 
Department of Commerce. 
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Britain Plans New Quota 


. For Hardwood Import 


The United Kingdom will es- 
tablish, as soon as necessary 
administrative arrangements 
can be made, a quota at an an- 
nual rate of £3 million (US$8.4 
million) f. o. b. for import for 
general purposes of hardwood 
from the dollar area, the British 
Board of Trade announced on 
January 12. 

This quota will be in addition 
to expenditures made under ex- 
isting arrangements for import 
from the dollar area of hard- 
wood for special purposes. 

The new quota will be allocat- 
ed in two half-yearly install- 
ments to hardwood-using firms 
and hardwood importers. Indi- 
yidual allocations to the firms 
and importers will be based, re- 
spectively, on the usage to which 
the wood is to be put and the 
amounts imported by each in a 
specified period. 

Full details of the plan will be 
announced later by the Import 
Licensing Branch of the Board 
of Trade. 











Ethiopia Lowers Customs 
Duty on Coffee Exports 


The Ethiopian export duty on coffee 
has been reduced, effective November 
4, 1954, from Eth$600 a metric ton plus 
surtax to Eth$200 a metric ton plus a 
graduated surtax based on New York 
Santos No. 4 coffee prices above 
US$0.55 a pound. 


The surtax of Eth$25 a metric ton 
for each U. S. cent of price increase 
is fixed every 28 days and is based on 
the average price quotation of the New 
York coffee exchange for the 4 preced- 
ing weeks (1 Ethiopian dollars=US 
$0.4025). 


This action is the first downward re- 
vision in coffee duty rates in Ethiopia 
in the postwar period. The revision 
was regarded as necessary to assure 
movement of the new coffee crop now 
being harvested in view of recent 
coffee market price declines.——Emb., 
Addis Ababa. 


Previons changes in Ethiopian cof- 
fee export duties were announced in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, December 
1, 1953, page 13, and April 19, 1954, 
page 25. 





Mediterranean Basin olive-oil pro- 
duction from 1954-crop olives will be 
about 763,000 short tons, according to 
preliminary data available to the For- 
eign Agricultural Service. 
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Pakistan°Permits All Importable Goods 
To Enter From Dollar Area for 6 Months 


Pakistan, under its import policy 
for the first 6 months of 1955, which is 
more liberal than that for the preced- 
ing semiannual period, abolishes the 
distinction between the nondollar 
area and the dollar area as sources 
of imports. 

Thus, of the 311 items now listed by 
Pakistan as importable all may be im- 
ported from the United States. Of the 
270 items that could be imported un- 
der’ the previous policy only 55 could 
be imported from the United States. 

Importers are classified as industrial 
consumers, commercial importers, or 
traders under Pakistan’s barter or ex- 
port incentive plan. Industrial con- 
sumers include factories, cottage in- 
dustries of sufficient size, and indus- 
trial cooperatives. These importers 
are eligible for licenses to import basic 
raw materials, machinery and other 
capital equipment, and spare parts for 
maintenance and replacement of in- 
dustrial machinery. 

Commercial importers are importers 
who are registered with the Govern- 
ment and are categorized as eligible 
to import specified classes of mer- 
chandise. 

Traders under the barter or export- 
incentive plan are those who export 
certain products, the export of which 
the Government desires to promote, 
and are eligible under the plan to use 
a percentage of their foreign-ex- 
change proceeds for approved imports. 





Germany Lets Travelers Take 


Out Any Amount of Goods 


Foreign travelers in Germany with 
permanent residence abroad no longer 
are limited in the amount of goods 
they may take with them upon depar- 
ture. 

If the items purchased do not fall 
under the category of goods requir- 
ing a certificate of approval or ac- 
counting certificate for export, the 
traveler may take them out under the 
simple procedure of filling out an 
“export notification” form at the cus- 
toms office. 

Interior customs offices need not be 
notified of the export of goods ac- 
companing travelers personally to the 
border or checked through as pas- 
senger luggage. 

Persons taking advantage of these 
regulations may, however, be required 
to prove their foreign residency by 
presenting passports for examination. 

This removal of the limit on the 
amount of goods which travelers may 
take from Germany pertains as a re- 
sult of the recent simplification of 
German export regulations (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Jan. 10, 1955, p. 12). 


Items now importable from all 
sources include: 


Metals, tools, clothing, arms and 
ammunition, books, certain mineral 
products, chemicals, drugs and medi- 
cines, clocks and watches, glassware, 
electrical goods, radios and 
hardware, leather, instruments and 
appliances, phonographs, long-playing 
records, artificial teeth, beverages, re- 
frigerators. : 


Sewing machines, typewriters, office 
machines and equipment, bearings, in- 
dustrial machinery, engines, motors, 
generators, pumps, tractors, bulldozers, 
petroleum products, animal and vege- 
table oils, paints, paper products. 

Film, cameras, food products, rubber 
products, textiles and fibers, tobacco 


(Continued on Page 23) 


Trinidad Eases Hard 


Currency Controls 


The British Colony of Trinidad has 
partially relaxed its controls on hard 
currency, as announced on December 
17, 1954, by its Minister of Labor, In- 
dustry, and .Commerce. 

This easing of controls should mean 
increased trade between the Colony 
and the United States and Canada in 
1955. It will benefit, according to the 
Trinidad press, primarily purchases 
from those sources of capital goods 
and equipment and such luxury goods 
as might assist the tourist trade. 

Lumber and wood products now may 
be imported in any quantity from any 
source without special license. In) 
addition, more hard-currency dollars 
will be made available for other items, 
including dental, optical, beauty par- 
lor, and professional apparatus, and 
payment for correspondence courses 
“of a serious nature.” 

Heavy-duty motor vehicles also may 
be imported by purchasers who can 
certify their industrial or commercial 
need for such a vehicle and its un- 
availability from any other source. An 
additional restriction, however, is 
placed on the purchase of such motor 
vehicles in that the vehicle cannot 
be disposed of later to anyone who 
cannot qualify for importation in the 
first place. 

How much imports from the United 
States will increase as a result of these 
measures cannot be estimated, but the 

‘fact that this relaxation is now pos- 
sible reflects the improving dollar 
position of the United Kingdom and is 
consistent with the Trinidad Govern- 
ment’s policy of removing trade 
controls whenever possible and practi- 
cable-—Cons. Gen., Port-of-Spain. 
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Germans Warn of Treated Citrus 


The German Association of Fruit, 
Citrus Fruit, and Vegetable Importers 
has informed importers of citrus fruits 
that the use of coloring agents and 
chemical preservatives in such fruit is 
now under strict control and investi- 
gation. 

The Association says that on the 
basis of recent tests and experts’ opin- 
ions of the treated fruit it has re- 
versed its former opinion that proc- 
esses now in use are not dangerous 
to the consumer. 

In a circular issued to importers in 
November the association states: “The 
coloring and chemical treatment of 
citrus fruits has in the meantime cre- 
ated a very considerable problem. The 
Health Offices are of the general opin- 
ion that according to article 4, No. 2 of 
the [German] Food Law the preserva- 
tion of citrus fruits must be indicated 
since it is prohibited to market adul- 
terated foods—any chemical treat- 
ment is regarded as adulteration— 
without adequate indication of the 
application of a chemical treatment. 
In particular with regard to California 
oranges, for each fruit bearing a mark- 
ing concerning the coloring of the skin 
the health authorities have adhered 
strictly to the letter of the law by re- 
questing that each single orange be 
marked as colored and preserved. 

“The problem is currently being 
dealt with by the Federal Ministry 
of the Interior. A final decision could 
not as yet be obtained since the opin- 
ion of the Health Office is still lack- 
ing.” 

The circular quotes private sources 
as stating that “it is to be anticipated 
that the committee of experts, which 
deals specifically with questions con- 
cerning preservation and chemical 
treatment, will arrive at the conclu- 





Storage Charges for Cargo 


Increased at Callao Port 


The monthly storage charge in Peru 
for cargo not withdrawn from quays, 
yards, warehouses, and auxiliary stor- 
age spaces at the Callao Maritime Ter- 
minal within 30 days after arrival is 
increased, effective February 1, from 5 
to 10 soles a metric ton or fraction 
thereof (1 sol=approximately US$0.05). 

The Callao Port Authority is author- 
ized to waive rental for the use of 
cranes, hoists, elevators, tractors, and 
dock cars for loading, unloading, or 
delivery of merchandise within the 
Callao Maritime Terminal. 

These regulations, put into effect by 


a Supreme resolution of December 15, . 


1954, should be noted in Department 
of Commerce publication Preparing 
Shipments to Peru, International Ref- 
erence Service, vol. 5, No. 17, March 
1948, under section on Entry and 
Warehousing, pages 5-6. 
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sion that any treatment with thiourea 
compounds is harmful to health.” It 
adds that if such treatment is used, 
the mere indication of preservation by 
individual marking will not be suffi- 
cient and it is possible that the mar- 
keting of fruit so treated will be gen- 
erally prohibited. 
Biphenyl Considered Harmful 

Biphenyl, an antiperishing prepara- 
tion which the U. S. Food and Drug 
Administration does not consider dele- 
terious in the amounts now commonly 
used, also has come in for criticism 
from the German committee of ex- 
perts. 

The circular states: “The use of bi- 
phenyl paper is regarded as harmful 


(Continued on Page 23) 


Cuba Sets Up Customs 
Reform Commission 


A Customs Reform Commission, 
composed of representatives of the 
Cuban Ministries of State, Treasury, 
and Commerce, autonomous economic 
agencies, and trade associations, was 
formally organized in Havana on De- 
cember 17, 1954. 

The Commission was established 
pursuant to orders issued by the Fi- 
nance Minister in March 1954, estab- 
lishing a Working Committee to study 
customs reforms and providing for 
establishment of a commission to re- 
ceive and act upon reports submitted 
by the Working Committee. 

The Commission will consider the 
Working Committee’s recommenda- 
tions on nomenclature, change of 
some duties from an ad valorem to a 
specific basis or vice versa, modifica- 
tion of mixed rates, changes of unit 
measurements, etc. 

Draft legislation embodying recom- 
mendations approved by the Commis- 
Sion probably will be prepared upon 
conclusion of its review of the Work- 
ing Committee’s report—Emb., Ha- 
vana. 








Greece Exempts Scrap Iron 


From Export Tax Payment 


Scrap iron exported from Greece 
under export license issued by the 
Ministry of Commerce now is exempt 
from the export tax of 5 drachmas 
(US$0.17) per dollar of the f. o. b. ex- 
port price, by a joint decision of No- 
vember 21, 1954, of the Ministers of 
Coordination, Finance, Commerce, and 
Labor. 

Such exports, however, are subject 
to the 12-percent export duty on 
scrap iron and metals imposed by a 
law effective October 12, 1954 (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Dec. 6, 1954, p. 14.) 
—Emb., Athens. 





India and Iran Sign 
Treaty of Commerce 


A treaty of Commerce and Na 
tion signed between India and 
makes provision for the nationals 9 
either contracting party to enter the} 
territory of the other party, to e. 
gage in commerce, industry, and t 
and to acquire and dispose of movabj 
and immovable property, etc. 

Other main provisions of the ney | 
treaty, signed December 15, 1954, are: } 

eThe property of the nationals gf | 
either contracting party is to receiv 
lawful protection, and in event of cop. | 
fiscation or seizure right and jug 
compensation should be given. 

eThe nationals of either contrac. 
ing party are not to be subjected tp 
taxes heavier than those imposed on 
the nationals of most-favored nations, 

eFacilities are to be given to the 
diplomatic and consular represent. 
tives of either country for the 
posal of properties of deceased . 
sons. Succession to the property of 4 
national of one country dying in the 
ether is to be governed by the na- 
tional law of the country of which the 
deceased was a subject at time, of 
death. 

eThe nationals of one country if 
the other are to have access to courts 
of justice and tribunals. 

eCommercial enterprises of one 
country will be allowed to function 
in the other, and most-favored-na- 
tion treatment is to be given in cus® 
toms duties and exports. 

eExemption from compulsory mil- 
tary service is provided to the na 
tionals of one country residing in the 
other. 

eFacilities for shipping are to be 
provided by one country to the other, 

The treaty was to become effective 
upon ratification and to remain valid 
for 3 years. 





S. African Canned Food 
Rules Available 


New regulations for the grad- 
ing, packing, and marketing of 
canned foodstuffs intended for 





export from the Union of South 
Africa are now available. 


These regulations, put into 
force by Government Notice No. 
1779, dated August 27, 1954, have 
just been received by and may be 
obtained on loan from the Near 
East and African Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Inter-American Economic Conference 


Approves 48 Resolutions 


Samuel W. Anderson 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce for International Affairs 


The consensus of inter-American views on problems of economic de- 
yelopment was embodied in 48 resolutions approved at the meeting of 
ministers of finance (or economy) at Quitandinha, Brazil, November 


92-December 2. 


The principal themes at the meeting, which comprised the Fourth 


Extraordinary Session of the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil (IA-ECOSOC), were commodity 
trade and prices, financing of develop- 
ment, commercial policy, and consul- 
tation in cases of emergency. 

In the commodity field, there was 
general agreement on the following 
resolutions: 

eRequesting the Special Coffee Com- 
mittee of the IA-ECOSOC to study 
the world coffee situation, including 
the possibility of further international 
cooperation designed to reduce price 
fluctuations. 

eRecommending continued study of 
the problem of agricultural surpluses, 
including “the possibility and desir- 
ability of planning and coordinating 
an international system for the ad- 
ministration of reserves.” 

eCreating a Special Banana Com- 
mittee “to take the measures it con- 
siders appropriate for studying and 
dealing with banana problems.” 

eSuggesting various topics in the 
field of expanding trade in American 
products for consideration by the IA- 
ECOSOC. 

The U.S. delegation abstained from 
yoting on two resolutions in the com- 
modity price field because they dealt 
with the United Nations Commission 
on International Commodity Trade. 
The United States had opposed the 
establishment of the Commission and 
has so far taken no position as to 
Membership in it. 

It also abstained on a resolution 
providing for consultation “whenever 
an American State” believes “that its 
economy is in immediate danger of 
being seriously affected by the posi- 
tion of one of its basic products,” on 
the grounds that such situations are 
covered by article 27 of the Charter 
of the Organization of American 
States (OAS) and that an effort to 
prescribe procedures might hamper 
the effectiveness of OAS in dealing 
With situations that may arise. Cur- 
ously enough, the Conference ap- 
proved unanimously, except for the 
abstention of Colombia, another reso- 
lution expressing “the desirability of 
keeping the exact wording of article 
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27 of the Charter in the correspond- 
ing article of the Statutes.” 


Two Principal Commercial 
Policy Resolutions Approved 


The two principal resolutions in the 
commercial policy field were approved 
unanimously. One of these recom- 
mended “that the American States en- 
deavor to reduce restrictions and bar- 
riers to trade in important basic prod- 
ucts of the countries of the hemi- 
sphere, having due regard to the limi- 
tations imposed by the special prob- 
lems of economic development and the 
balance of payments of those countries 
in the course of development.” 


The other resolved “to entrust to 
the IA-ECOSOC the preparation of a 
study of the possibilities of intensify- 
ing regional trade on the basis of spe- 
cial customs and trade systems among 
the Latin American countries, har- 
monizing such systems with the bi- 
lateral and multilateral agreements 
now in force and with any revisions 
thereof that may be made in the fu- 
ture.” This study is to be completed 
within 12 months. 

Also approved was a resolution call- 
ing on the American States to promote 
an increase in consumption of raw 
materials, foodstuffs, and manufac- 
tured goods produced in the hemi- 
sphere, to facilitate “the dissemina- 
tion of impartial and accurate infor- 
mation on the living standards of the 
American peoples and the influence 
that fluctuations in the prices of their 
principal export products have on 
those standards,” and to encourage 
research in new uses of such products. 


Eight Measures Relate to 
Transport, Ports, Travel 


Eight resolutions relating to trans- 
portation, ports, and travel were ap- 
proved unanimously. Several of these 
called for study or action approved at 
earlier inter-American conferences, 
such as cooperation in the develop- 
ment and coordination of Inter-Ameri- 
can transport systems and the im- 
provement of maritime and inland 
waterway transportation. It was 
agreed to convoke in 1955 an inter- 


American port and harbor conference. 
It was declared “that it is the policy 
of the American Republics that their 
national merchant marines... trans- 
port a substantial part of their foreign 
trade.” 

The resolution on travel and tourism 
recommended “special attention to the 
strengthening and supporting of offi- 
cial and private agencies engaged in 
the development of tourism,” and to 
the recommendations of the inter- 
American travel congresses. 

The United States abstained on a 
resolution recommending “to the 
American governments that they 
abolish taxes on passenger fares that 
are applied only to specific areas of 
the American hemisphere,” on the 
grounds that this subject is now un- 
dergoing review by the U. S. Govern- 
ment to determine whether there may 
be some way by which the tax appli- 
cable to tickets to the Caribbean area 
could be eliminated without compli- 
cating the enforcement of internal tax 
laws. 


Plan for Regional Financial 
Organization To Be Studied 


Various proposals for the creation 
of an inter-American financial or- 
ganization were debated and received 
considerable public notice. As none of 
these propcsals received general sup- 
port, a cvumpromise resolution was 
adopted by the majority of repre- 
sentatives, setting up a committee of 
experts “to study and present to the 
countries members of OAS, within 6 
months from the date of its installa- 
tion, a plan for regional financial or- 
ganization, in accordance with the in- 
ternational financial system.” 


In abstaining from voting on this 
resolution, the U. S. delegation agreed 
“that the facilities for credit and in- 
vestment which have been available to 
Latin America through the past few 
years must be strengthened” but that 
the United States could not “at this 
time join in the proposed inter-Amer- 
ican regional financial institution,” 
since to do so “would undoubtedly raise | 
a question of duplication of facilities 
and endanger important features of 
the program upon which we have al- 
ready embarked”—that is, a more 
active policy on the part of existing 
institutions and the creation of the 
International Finance Corporation. 


“If the day should ever come when 
we feel that this program is not 














achieving the results which we believe 
it can, we shall be glad to discuss other 
solutions,” the statement concluded. 
The U.S. delegation also offered facili- 
ties for the preparation of the pro- 
posed study “through consultation or 
through the furnishing of technical 
information.” 


The United States also abstained 
on a resolution providing for consul- 
tation between thé central banks of 
the American Republics with a view 
to determining whether it is practica- 
ble to work out financial facilities to 
deal with temporary difficulties in the 
balance of payments, and suggesting 
a revision of the quotas in the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 


Other resolutions relating to public 
financing provided that: 


eIn case of “investment of public 
capital in regions outside the hemis- 
phere, destined to increase the pro- 
duction of agricultural commodities 
and raw materials traditionally ob- 
tained in the countries of Latin Amer- 
ica, . . . the possible adverse effects 
of such investments on the economic 
development and foreign trade of 
these countries be borne in mind.” 


e “In cases where a slackening in 
internal economic activity or a dis- 
equilibrium in the balance of pay- 
ments has taken place to such an 
extent that it would interfere” with 
the completion of projects with na- 
tional resources, international credit 
institutions should, in appropriate 
cases, give special consideration to 
loans designed to help the completion 
of such projects, including, in special 
cases, the reimbursement of foreign 
exchange expenditures already made 
in connection with such projects. 


Suitable National, Regional 
Economic Programs Stressed 


Several resolutions emphasized the 
importance of suitable national and 
regional economic development pro- 
grams, and agreed to hold periodic 
meetings, at the ministerial level, to 
review the results obtained through 
development programs. 

Methods of promoting private in- 
vestment, national and foreign, re- 
ceived attention in several resolu- 
tions. Two of these emphasized na- 
tional, or domestic, measures, such as 
restraining inflation, improving pub- 
lic administration, and suitable fiscal 
policies. It was recommended that the 
capital-importing countries establish 
information offices in the capital-ex- 
porting countries to advise on specific 
investment opportunities. 

A resolution on taxation contained 
three operative clauses, one calling on 
capital-importing countries to avoid 
discriminatory taxation and likewise 
burdensome tax practices, the second 
recommending to capital - exporting 
countries “some degree of preference 
with respect to’ taxation of foreign 
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business income,” and the third rec- 
ommending the conclusion of tax 
treaties. 

Another resolution recommended 
that institutions of international 
credit give special attention to “means 
of encouraging investment in private 
enterprise in Latin America, including 
the effective utilization for this pur- 
pose of local credit institutions,” that 
these institutions “continue to give 
special consideration to increasing the 
volume and effectiveness of their oper- 
ations in the field of economic de- 
velopment of the Latin American 
countries,” and that they cooperate 
with the International Monetary Fund 
“in encouraging policies which com- 
bine monetary stability with a satis- 
factory rate of economic develop- 
ment.” 


U. S. Supports Project for 
Underdeveloped Areas 


The basic resolution relating to 
technical cooperation approved the 
adaptation of the method of financing 
the technical cooperation program “to 
its status as a continuing activity of 
the OAS.” The United States abstained 
on a resolution calling for a multi- 
lateral agreement establishing a new 
agency to promote inter-American 
action in the field of industrial tech- 
nology and productivity, but supported 
another one proposing “to incorporate 
into the program of technical co- 
operation of the OAS a special project 
for the economic development of the 
underdeveloped areas,” involving the 
supplying of information through di- 
rect technical assistance or through 
national or regional technical centers. 

It was agreed to make the studies 
necessary for the preparation of a 
code of technical standards common 
to all American countries. The con- 
ference approved a resolution sub- 
mitted on behalf of the Pan American 
Institute of Geography and History 
urging the countries “to pay prefer- 
ential and immediate attention to the 
preparation and improvement of com- 
prehensive and well-rounded national 
plans for the discovery and evaluation 
of their natural resources.” 


A resolution urging the intensifica- 
tion of immigration by “countries 
needing immigration for their develop- 
ment” was adopted. It calls for a 
request to the Inter-Governmental 
Committee on European Migration for 
a study “on the orientation of migra- 
tory currents in well-rounded coloni- 
zation programs, including the pro- 
vision of capital goods required by 
immigrants and the financing there- 
for.” 


Next Special Conference 
Set for Buenos Aires 


It was agreed to hold the next 
special inter-American economic con- 
ference in Buenos Aires in 1956. A 
resolution was approved calling for 


x2 
the preparation of the draft text ot 
a general economic agreement, on the 
basis of the compilation ordered 
resolution 90 of the Tenth Inter. 
American Conference and subsequent 
observations and resolutions, saig 
draft text to be submitted to the 
Buenos Aires meeting. 


The following excerpt from the fing} 
declaration made by the Ministers of 
Finance or Economy at the el 
session on December 2 summarizes the 
views of the delegates as to the resultg 
achieved at Quitandinha: 


“We leave this conference with the 
satisfaction of having proved that 
the American nations here represent. 
ed are in complete agreement as re. 
gards their great objectives in the 
economic field. These may be sum- 
marized as a determination to speed 
up the progress of each and e 
one of them within the framework 
of freedom and justice, through sub- 
stantial intensification of our Inter. 
American economic, financial, and 
technical cooperation. 


“Naturally, in analyzing the 
means for obtaining the goal which 
we are unanimously seeking there 
were differing points of view as to 
the most adequate measures for reach- 
ing the common objective. We were 
glad to see the energy and frankness 
which characterized the discussions, 
Not one delegation failed to present 
carefully thought-out projects. The 


energy with which the representatives ~ 


of the several Governments upheld 
their respective points of view demon- 
strated the absolute independence of 
thought prevailing in this hemisphere, 
and the interest felt by the Govern- 
ments in promoting the welfare of 
their peoples. 

“The discussions showed also that 
all the American nations are resolved 
to grapple with economic problems 
with the same fervor and resolution 
with which on different occasions they 
have attacked common political prob- 
lems. Further, the American family 
of nations demonstrated a clear real- 
ization of the imperative necessity 
that the principle of economic coop- 
eration set forth in article 26 of the 
Charter of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States become a more palpable’ 
reality, in order that by close fratef- 
nal cooperation, always with scrupu- 
lous respect for institutional differ- 
ences, each can insure that the com- 
mon effort to conquer the want now 
afflicting great masses of people in this 
hemisphere may produce maximum 
results.” 

= a” . 

The opening statement by the Hon- 
orable George M. Humphrey, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury,and chairman of 
the U. S. Delegation, was published in 
the Department of State Bulletin, De- 
cember 6, 1954, pp. 863-869. 
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American Factory Operation in 
Scotland Successful | 


Taylor G. Belcher 
U. S. Consul, Glasgow 


American firms already established in Scotland are reasonably’ well 
satisfied with their operations, a sample survey in the Glasgow area 


indicated. 


They have expanded twofold on the average, and further expansions 
are in progress. They are “in the black,” but not so far as they would 


be if it were not for certain difficulties. 

Patience, understanding, and hard 
work have overcome many of the ob- 
stacles, and the trail blazed by the 
pioneer firms is becoming easier to fol- 
low. As time passes, the situation 
doubtless will improve further, but the 
newcomer should be prepared to meet 
any or all of the circumstances de- 
scribed, making due allowance for the 
pitfalls. 

The first plant established in Scot- 
jand by an American dates back to 
1857. Though some of today’s largest 





This is a discussion of the expe- 
riences and difficulties encountered 
by six newly established American 
firms in Scotland. The result of a 
sample survey made in the Glasgow 
area, it furnishes an objective guide 
for firms that may be considering the 
United Kingdom as a possible locale 
for oversea operations. 

Problems similar to those described 
probably would be encountered wher- 
ever American manufacturers chose 
to establish, particularly if the region 
were unaccustomed to American 
methods and techniques required “in 
the manufacture of an unfamiliar 
product. The facts should not discour- 
age the prospective “emigrant” firm. 





establishments were represented in 
the prewar group, relatively few 
American-owned factories were here 
prior to 1945. 

Some 70 percent of all the American 
plants established in the United King- 
dom since 1945 are in Scotland. The 
period 1945-50 saw the greatest num- 
ber of new arrivals from the United 
States. Many of the best known names 
in American industry are now located 
in Scotland, and others are reported 
to be considering it among other sites 
for their oversea operations, 

Replies to questions asked the six 
firms interviewed in the sample survey 
Were frank and informative, accounts 
of pitfalls and difficulties being tem- 
pered by the fact that all are reason- 
ably pleased with their operations 
here, and most important of all, are 
preserving their sterling markets while 
showing a profit and expanding their 
facilities. 
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The six firms employ 4,273 persons 
in factories totaling 803,917 square 
feet with 242,000 square feet addi- 
tional under construction. Their 
original area was 460,400 square feet. 


Firms Encouraged To Enter 
Area by British Government 


Some firms came to Scotland be- 
cause they were directed by the Board 
of Trade and offered the incentive of 
rent-subsidized factories. Had it not 
been for a severe labor shortage, firms 
which were expanding but were al- 
ready established in Britain would 
have preferred to stay closer to their 
English subsidiaries, and even some 
of the new firms would have preferred 
to be in the Midlands, nearer a center 
of light industry. However, under Gov- 
ernment policy firms were encouraged 
to enter this area, which had a rela- 
tively greater available labor supply 
amounting to almost twice the na- 
tional average. 

This policy was in keeping with the 
Government’s desire to relieve unem- 
ployment and to foster new indus- 
tries in the so-called Scottish Develop- 
ment Areas, thus broadening the base 
of the Scottish economy by an infu- 
sion of new light industries into an 
area where heavy engineering and 
shipbuilding were predominant. Here- 
tofore, the Clyde, suffering from too 
great a concentration on the heavy 
industries, had been hardest hit by 
trade depressions. 


The one firm surveyed which was 
engaged in relatively heavy manufac- 
ture chose Scotland because of the 
vast local experience in this type of 
industry. For this type of work all 
sources of supply, with the exception 
of heavy motors, are within a 20-mile 
radius of the plant site. The experi- 
ence of this firm has been in almost 
every respect more favorable than 
that of firms engaged in Mght engi- 
neering. 


New Plants Slow in Getting 
Into Production Activity 


It has been found that American 
managerial staffs must be retained 
longer than was at first anticipated by 


those firms which did not plan to keep 
U. S. personnel permanently in Scot- 
land. In facing the myriad problems 
of introducing new products.and new 
production methods, it was found that 
one “must learn patience” in dealing 
with bureaucracy as well as with labor 
and subcontractors. None of the six 
plants were completed on schedule, 
but, as all reported, this is not unusual 
in the United Kingdom. The only real 
troubles appear to be time factors, 
which are costly, but not insuperable, 
if properly allowed for at the start. 
The advice most usually given was to 
make cost and time estimates based 
on U. 8S. experience and to add 50 per- 
cent. This situation is easing some- 
what, since previous delays sometimes 
have been caused by lack of materials, 
but in most cases the lack of program- 
ing and supervision by contractors has 
been responsible for undue delays. 


Failure to adhere to promised deliv- 
ery dates is endemic. Disappoint- 
ments have been frequent, requiring 
constant reminders to suppliers. It 
has been found necessary to carry a 
much higher than normal—by U. 8. 
standards—inventory of materials and 
subcontracted parts. This is an over- 
head cost for which allowance must 
be made. However, this situation is not 
nearly so serious as it was when ma- 
terial shortages were universal andis . 
improving steadily. 

A more serious complaint from all 
but one of the. six firms is that nia- 
terials and parts are too often not up 
to required standards. This is due to 
several factors, not the least of which 
is unfamiliarity with the type of work 
desired. The firms indicated that much 
the same problem arises in s 
operations at a new site in the United 
States. It is a recorded fact, how- 
ever, that rejection rates on material 
and component parts supplied from 
outside sources is much higher than is 
normal in the United States. 


This generally is attributed to lack 
of an adequate system of quality con- 
trol and inspection deriving from, 
among other things, poorly trained 
operatives in supervising positions. 
Experience indicates that in some 
cases British management apparently 
considers inspection and quality con- 
trol an unwarranted overhead expen- 
diture. In many instances the Ameri- 
can firms stated that initial problems 
have been ironed out by strenuous 
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effort, working closely with the tech- 
mical and production staffs of their 
suppliers. 

Difficulties have arisen from an un- 
familiarity with U. S. specifications, 
the lack of any adequate method of 
transposing U. S. hardness scales to 
British scales and, perhaps most im- 
portant of all, unfamiliarity with U. S. 
drawings. Many instances have been 
brought to our attention of U.S. draw- 
ings sent for use by British firms being 
considered incomplete by U. K. stand- 
ards. This difficulty probably arises 
from the close cooperation and long 
association between production and 
drafting staffs in the American home 
factory. 


Difficulties Arisé From Lack of 
Knowledge of U. S. Methods 


Apparently in many instances a 
sort of shorthand has developed in 
the parent firm which is not familiar 
to British workmen. Nor would any 
new plant, with only one or two ex- 
perts from the parent factory, be free 
of such problems. An example is that 
involving a cylinder and spindle, the 
dimensions of which were accurate, 
but since no mention was made of the 
fact that the spindle was to have been 
concentric to a very close tolerance 
with the cylinder, the holes drilled 
were not accurately placed in the cen- 
ter of the cylinder. This fact would 
have been obvious to the American 
operator, who from long experience 
in the U. S. factory knew what was re- 
quired, but it had to be corrected here. 
These are factors that can be caught 
and corrected before too much trouble 
is caused, but they must be expected 
and allowed for. 


Scottish workmen are not accus- 
tomed to working with such close 
tolerances as are demanded by many 
of the U. S. firms, which places a great 
burden on the new plant’s inspection 
staff. Add to this the starcity of prop- 
erly qualified supervisory and inspec- 
tion personnel, and it is possible to 
foresee difficulties. In this connection, 
answers to questions put to a Scottish 
chief inspector at one of the branch 
factories are as follows: 


“Rejection rates are high because 
of the wartime period creating a post- 
war shortage, forcing industry to pro- 
duce without due regard to price and 
quality; also to a severe lack of fully 
trained and experienced technicians 
in modern light engineering produc- 
tion techniques. We have experienced 
difficulties in getting contractors to 
work to specifications. American speci- 
fications are not interpreted easily 
when dealing with a new or unfamiliar 
article. British standards do not al- 
ways have a suitable equivalent, and 
contractors sometimes completely ig- 
nore specification requirements. It is 
difficult to obtain parts within the 
permitted tolerance ranges. since 
many contractors consider such close 
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tolerances irrelevant and willingly 
submit out-of-tolerance samples for 
approval. Most reasons offered are 
economic and not technical.” 


Inadequate Materials Control 
Causes High Rejection Rate 


This is perhaps the most severe 
criticism offered by any firm, inter- 
viewed, but the points made were con- 
firmed to a lesser degree by all. One 
particular case indicates the subcon- 
tractors’ attitude. Owing to burrs and 
uneven cutting at the ends, a lot of 
20,000 wire pivots received at one plant 
had to be subjected to 100-percent 
inspection. The entire shipment would 
have been rejected had it not been 
urgently needed. It was found that 
over 80 percent of the pivots were 
below acceptable standards. 

The supplier alleged that the ship- 
ment had been inspected and that 
there had been several thousand re- 
jects at the factory. An examination 
of the rejected pieces showed that 35 
percent were usable and in general 
better than those sent to fill the order. 
Scrap accumulation caused by out- 
side suppliers in one case was reported 
to be five times higher than in the 
home factory. The average figure was 
not nearly so bad but was generally 
higher than would be expected in the 
parent factory. 

Even the one firm which depends 
more on Scotland’s traditional heavy 
engineering works for its supplies of 
parts had initial troubles. Steel cast- 
ings were found to have excessive slag 
inclusions and excessive stock for ma- 
chining. These troubles were over- 
come, however, and suppliers now pro- 
vide proper castings. 

The foregoing difficulties are the 
most outstanding and are mentioned 
only to show the troubles that may be 
encountered. It is believed that they 
would not be peculiar to Scotland—or 
to the United Kingdom as a whole 
since many of the parts are ordered 
south of the border—but allowances 
should be made to meet such eventu- 
alities. 


Standard of Workmanship 
Of Suppliers Improving 


Most firms have found that they 
have been able, by working closely 
with their suppliers, assisting them in 
interpreting American drawings and 
specifications and explaining the need 
for unusually fine tolerances afid 
other pertinent aspects of the job, to 
improve the standard of workmanship 
of the suppliers to a point where their 
troubles have become negligible. How- 
ever, this has proved to be a lengthy 
process in several instances. In sur- 
mounting these difficulties, the firms 
already established in Scotland have 
contributed in no small way to the 
raising of standards in the community 
and thereby have proportionately re- 
duced the chances of the newcomer’s 
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having the same degzee of difficulty 

As an outgrowth or secondary ef. 
fect of the troubles mentioned, severay 
firms reported that they have found 
it to their net advantage to e 


in certain manufacturing processes _ 


which would be considered uneconom. 
ical in the United States, and are even 
more so here because of the smaller 
size of the operation. The need for 
accurate quality control and proper 
production scheduling has outweighed 
the cost of production factor of the 
particular item. The processes jp. 
volved vary from special plating tg 
die casting. 

In some caseg it has been possible 
to utilize idle machine time resulting 
from this system—and other factors— 
to make parts for shipment to the 
U. S. parent firm, but this is not a 
widespread practice. 


Skilled Men Scarce in Tool 
And Die Making Industry 


The tool and die making industry, 
relatively undeveloped in Scotland, 
suffers from a severe shortage of 
skilled men. It is by far the highest 
paid trade and the one which suffers 
the most from pirating. It is in this 
field that new firms in this area find 
the greatest trouble. As there are no 
Scottish firms of any capacity en- 
gaged wholly in tool and die making, 
new arrivals must deal with firms 
in the Midlands at a considerable dis- 
tance from Scotland. 

Aside from the difficulties encount- 
ered merely because of distance and 
consequent inability to confer with 
ease on problems as they arise, a tool 
arriving from an English firm rarely 
can be put to immediate use. In too 
many instances time-consuming ad- 
justments must be made in the firm’s 
ovn tool room before the tool can be 
pronounced satisfactory. Unfamiliarity 
with American methods, drawings, and 
requirements frequently are the cause 
of this trouble, and the newcomer 
must be prepared to spend consider- 
able time nursing his orders for tools 
through the English toolmakers’ shops. 

The need for a Scottish tool-making 
industry is apparent to any observer 
of the industrial scene here. The in- 
flux of light engineering firms as @ 
result of the Government’s develop- 
ment area policy caught the commu. 
nity unaware, but steps are now being 
taken to meet this need by the Scot- 
tish Council (Development and In- 
dustry). 


A survey has revealed that 1% 
Scottish firms placed orders with 
toolmakers in England averaging over 
£500,000 for each of the past 3 years. 
This is aside from the large amount 
of work carried out in their own tool- 
rooms. The Council proposes to pro- 
mote the establishment of toolmaking 
facilitiesin this area in the same man- 
ner as the work carried out in connec- 
tion with the expansion of the elec- 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


OTE: tations are based on sellirkk rates, in units of foreign currency per dollar. 
= anamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the 


N 
malan quetzal, the P 


The 


Republic, the Guate- 


5 SS ee 
tian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a dollar. 



































| Average rate Latest available quotations 
Country Unit Type of exchange an 1953 1954 Approzimate Date 
quoted Rate equivalent in 

(annual) (annual) September U.8. currency 1954 

mtina...| Peso......... A ga ty Oe AS ee 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 $0.1333 Dec, 15 
vl pratt oacesvecderen 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 -2000 Do. 
Seah GOED... 55 iscwseccent 14.03 13.97 13.97 13.97 0716 Do. 
Bolivia...... Boliviano..... PO ESE ES ae er ae 60.60 143.50 191.90 191.90 0052 Do. 

Waa BIOS. oo. ccennecteeny 101.00 1720.00 2 1,467.20 1,845.00 -0005 Nov. 26 

Brazil *...... Cruzeiro..... RE ee a 18.72 3 18.76 18.82 18.82 0531 Dec, 29 
Leeek: TIO... Sicecdverion 1059008 5 45.61 62.98 77.00 .0130 Do. 

Ohile........ Pee ie ae oe 31.10 50.87 110.20 110.20 0091 Dec. 15 

Free market (curb)......\ 122.27 177.87 315.00 299.00 .0033 Dec. 13 

Colombia....| Peso........+. elie. NS eee Ba 2.51 2.51 2.51 2.51 3984 Dec. 15 
Costa Rica...| Colon........ FR ene ee 5.67 5.67 5.67 5.67 1764 Do. 
Controlled free........+.. 6.77 6.65 6.65 6.65 -1504 Do. 
Ecuador..... Sucre.......- Central bank (official).... 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.15 0660 Do. 

WOE tods cco iscateeneseons 17.47 17.44 17.39 17.45 .0573 Nov. 30 

Honduras Lempira...... oo ee ey re 2.02 2.02 2.02 2.02 4950 Dec. 15 
Mexico....... OGD. wisceetves DERE. cécvctcecticntineuna 8.65 8.65 12.51 712.51 .O7T99 Do. 
Nicaragua Cordoba...... GEOR cc ncipctcccdveekneus 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 -2000 Do. 
BOGS. c00cddeesededdsoeve 7.05 7.05 7.05 7.05 1418 Do. 

CI. ns cconces ducuwetecwe 7.27 7.63 7.18 7.15 -1399 Nov. 30 

Paraguay. Guaranl...... CUA Soo c cece cassvesiens 115.00 15.00 15.00 21.00 0476 Dec. 15 

Controlled free........... 33.90 56.09 67.00 63.30 .0158 Nov. 30 

Seer BOl..ccccccces Exchange certificate...... 15.43 16.85 19.22 19.00 0526 Dec. 15 
FRING ccbnicessuicsoudeds 15.55 16.94 49.43 19.06 0525 Do. 

Salvador..... Colon.....++- POC, wc ccccccccvcccccccccs 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 4000 Dec. 15 
Uruguay..... eee Comemees .0400 rciievends 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 5263 Do. 
Commercial free.......... 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 4082 | Do. 

Uncontrolled-nontrade... 2.67 2.92 3.25 3.23 -3096 Dec. 13 

Venezuela...| Bolivar....... Controlled free........... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 2985 * Dec. 15 


























1 Quotation at close of year. 

* Average of end-of-week rates. 

8 Official selling rate changed August 1, 1953, 
to adjust for increase in proportional stamp 
rate on exchange transactions. 

*Legal free-exchange market effective Feb- 
ruary 21, 1953 

5’ May-December average. 


® Effective November 11, 1954, the rate for 
most transactions was changed from 110 to 
200 pesos per dollar. 

™Bank of Mexico selling rate. 

* Auction rates in the Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo auctions of December 21, 1954, for 
U. S. dollars for 120-day delivery ranged as 
follows: First category, 45.1-53.6 cruzeiros per 


dollar; second category, 54.1-63.4; third cate- 
gory, 129-145.5; fourth category, 153-190; fifth 
category, 187-191. These rates must be added 
to the official selling rate (with applicable 
—— in order to get the effective 
rates. . 

(For explanation of rates, see notes in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Oct. 18, 1954, p. 26.) 





tronics industry in Scotland. Each of 
the firms contacted attested to the 
real need for such an enterprise. 


Good Presentation Helps Firms 
Obtain Machine Tool Licenses 


Some firms have had difficulty in 
obtaining import licenses from the 
Board of Trade, both for American 
and European tools. Those firms are 
believed, however, to have had trouble 
because they were not very thorough 
in the manner of presenting license 
applications. In general, it has been 
found that the presentation of a well- 
documented case, baséd either on de- 
livery date factors or nonavailability 
in this country, has resulted in a 
prompt granting of licenses. When 
Special-purpose tools have been re- 
quired, licenses have been forthcom- 
ing rapidly. German, Italian, Swiss, 
and American tools have been bought 
either because British delivery dates 
Were too long or because the capacity 
of British tools was not sufficient. 

Although enough workers are avail- 
able, they are not the type needed for 
& balanced work force. Unskilled men 
are in surplus, while skilled workers 
are greatly in demand. Machinists, 
draftsmen, and tool and die makers 
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are the most scarce. Pirating is a com- 
mon practice and one which has 
caused one American firm endless 
trouble. The reason is that this firm 
adjoins a very large firm engaged al- 
most wholly in defense contract work 
on a cost-plus basis. However, it is 
largely ,by pirating that newcomers 
are able to build up their nucleus staff 
of trained personnel. 


Allowances Revised Upward 
For Workers’ Training Time 


It has been found that allowances 
for training time have to be revised 
upward in every case. The type of 
work, involving mass production tech- 
niques and the making of many small 
parts to close tolerances, is relatively 
new to Scotland. Traditional indus- 
tries, such as shipping and heavy en- 
gineering, rely to a much greater 
degree upon individual treatment, in- 
dividual skills, and in many instances 
subsequent fitting. This background 
applies particularly to men, but a 
Similar problem exists with women. 
If the latter have had any previous 
experience in industry the chances 
are that it has been in textiles, where 
their training has been along entirely 
different lines. 


‘ 


The important factor, however, is 
intelligence and adaptability. In these 
respects labor is adequate, and given 
the additional training already men- 
tioned, an efficient work force can be 
trained. It is seldom possible to 
achieve the efficiency ratings usual in 
the United States, but this stems from 
a variety of reasons, primarily wage 
rates and the fact that incentive 
schemes have yet to be worked out in 
most instances. Even with such 
schemes, however, the team spirit ap- 
parent in many instances in the 
United States is lacking and the re- 
sults correspondingly poorer. 

Labor turnover varies fairly widely 
among those firms interviewed. The 
low point is about 5 percent in the 
smaller firms, increasing up to 35 
percent among women in the larger 
firms employing over 1,000 people. 
Obviously, this creates numerous prob- 
lems in the training programs of the 
various companies and adds to costs 
where a large portion of the work 
force is female. The highest rate of 
turnover for males was reported as 
17 percent. 


Most firms have found it advan- 
tageous and indeed necessary to send 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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NATO Construction Projects in France 
‘And Italy Opened to U. S. Bidders 


New projects in France and Italy 
have been opened to U. S. bidders un- 
der the international competitive bid- 
ding procedure of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), the Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce has re- 
ported. 

The French projects involve the fol- 
lowing work at Orleans-Bricy Air- 
drome: Construction of high-tension 
and low-tension power distribution 
systems, at an estimated cost of $342,- 
960; ground lighting, including cables, 
at an estimated cost of $57,160; land- 
scaping and labor, at an estimated 
cost of $114,320; and construction of 
a look-out room in a control tower, 
at an estimated cost of $8,570. 

Firms wanting to bid on these proj- 
ects should report their interest be- 
fore February 1 to the Ministry of Air- 
Infrastructure Service, 26 boulevard 
Victor, Paris. Specifications will be 
available March 10, and it is expected 
that bids will be opened April 20. 

The other projects in France include 
fencing around fuel and munitions 
depots at the Laon-Athis Airdrome, at 
an estimated cost of $7,430; and clear- 
ing and seeding at the Chalons-Vatry 
Airfield, at an estimated cost of $24,- 
999. Firms wanting to bid on the 
former should report their interest 
before February 1 to the Ministry of 
Air-Infrastructure Service, 26 boule- 
vard Victor, Paris. . Those interested 
in the latter should report by January 
26 to A. Aigrot, French delegate to 
NATO, Palais de Chaillot, Paris. 


Wall Building Planned 


The Italian, project calls for con- 
struction of walls near the fuel ware- 
house at Gaeta Naval Base, at an esti- 
mated cost of $480,000. Eligible firms 
wanting to bid must submit their ap- 
plications not later than January 18 
to Ministero Difesa-Marina, Direzione 
General del Genio Militare, via Flam- 
inia, Rome. 

Applications should include the fol- 
lowing details: Name of contractor, 
address of contractor, form of enter- 
prise — corporation, partnership, or 
other, statement of financial capacity 


Bid Deadline Extended 


The Damodar Valley Corporation, 
Calcutta, India, has extended until 
March 3 the final date for acceptance 
of bids to supply various testing in- 
struments and other equipment. 

A set of specifications is available 
for review on loan from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. 8S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
(see Foreign Commerce Weekly, Dec. 
13, 1954, p. 18). 





—amount of largest contracts for 
work or deliveries recently handled by 
contractor, statement of technical ca- 
pacity—nature of contracts for work 
or deliveries for which contractor is 
specialized or equipped, date, and sig- 
nature. 

Potential bidders should furnish in- 
formation to the foreign government 
offices regarding comparable work 
done for U. S. Government agencies. 
A copy of this resume should be sent 
to the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., to permit prompt cer- 
tification of interested firms. 

A brochure describing the NATO in- 
ternational bidding program may be 
obtained on request from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, or from 
any U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Office. 





Greece Invites Bids 
On Tin, Other Items 


The Greek Government is inviting 
bids to supply the following: 

©6,500 steel canisters, 20 liters capac- 
ity each, suitable for filling, packaging, 
storing, transporting, and loading pe- 
troleum and other lubricants. Bids 
will be accepted until February 10 by 
the Ministry of Finance, State Pro- 
curement Service, 29 Churchill St., 
Athens. 

2,000 kilograms of pure tin (pewter) 
in blocks, 99.5-percent purity mini- 
mum. Bids will be accepted until Jan- 
uary 25 by the S. E. K. Railways, 12-b 
Polytechniou St., Athens. 

eCapacitors, oil. breakers, power 
switches, and installation materials. 
Bids will be accepted until February 
17 by the Municipal Electricity Enter- 
prise of Iraklion, Iraklion, Crete, 
Greece. 

eX-ray equipment, film, and instru- 
ments. Bids will be accepted until 
February 6 by the Ministry of Finance, 
State Procurement Service, 29 Church- 
ill St., Athens. 

eScientific instruments and ma- 
chinery for Army Geological Service. 
Bids will be accepted until February 
5 by the Ministry of Finance, State 
Procurement Service, 29 Churchill St., 
Athens. 

Specifications are available for re- 
view on loan from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or the 
Greek Foreign Trade Administration, 
729 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Requests should specify the item of 
interest. 


Ceylon Needs Press, 


Gypsum, Insecticides 


The Government of Ceylon is inyjt. 
ing bids for supply of the following: 

eOne hydraulic press, having an 
operating pressure of about 800 
per square inch. This equipment is for 
the Government Leather Factory g 
Mattakkuliya. Bids will be accepteg 
until February 25 by the Cha 
Tender Board, Ministry of Ind 
Housing and Social Services, P. 0, Bog 
570, Senate Square, Colombo 1. 

eFive thousand tons—2,240 
each—of crude gypsum suitable fo | 





the manufacture of cement, for th | 


Government Cement Factory at Kan. 
kesanturai. Bids will be accepted unti 
February 11 at the same address, 


eInsecticides as follows: 250,00 
pounds of wettable dieldrin 50 pe 
cent; 250,000 pounds of wettable ben. 
zene hexachloride powder 50 per cent;. 
20 tons of gammexene dust; 200 gal- 
lons of dieldrin emulsion; 2 tons of 
technical dieldrin; 400 gallons @ 
weedicides (phenoxylene 30 P). 


The insecticides are for the Director 
of Health Services. Bids will be ae 
cepted until February 8 by the Chair. 
man, Tender Board, Ministry @o 
Health, P. O. Box 500, Colombo. A bid- 
der should be prepared to furnish t 
the Government of Ceylon satisfactory 
evidence of the general reputation of 
his company. 

Specifications are available for re 
view on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Djvision, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, WasHington 25, D. C, @ 
the Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. Re 
quests should specify the item of iI 
terest. 





Damodar Valley Corporation 
Wants Turbine, Generator 


The Damodar Valley Corporation in 
India is calling for bids for the sw 
of one 56,000 BHP Kaplan turbine 
one 47,060-kv.-a. synchronous gener 
ator for the Panchet Hill Hydro-Elet- 
tric Power Station. Bids must reach 
the Deputy Chief Electrical Enginee 
(Engineering and Research), Dame 
dar Valley Corporation, Andersoa 





House, Alipore, Calcutta 27, befor 
March 14. 


A copy of the specifications is avail- 


able for review on loan from the Com | 


mercial Intelligence Division, Bureal 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart 
ment of Commerce, Washington 3, 
D. C. Additional copies may be pur 
chased from the Damodar Valley Cort- 
poration, at 100 rupees per 

(1 rupee=U'S. $0.21). 
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New Zealand Asks Bids 
On Switchgear 


‘The State Hydro-Electric De- 
partment at Wellington is in- 
yiting bids until March 29 for 
the supply and delivery of 33-kv. 
outdoor switchgear for various 
substations. This procurement 
is identified as Contract No. 265. 
Specifications are available for 
review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or the New Zea- 
land Embassy, 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 





2 


New Medical Center 
Planned in Burma 


The Government of the Union of 
Burma reportedly is contemplating the 
construction of a new medical center 
in Rangoon, to be known as the Union 
Central Medical Center. The center 
will consist of six buildings varying in 
height from two to ten stories, and 
will be constructed of reinforced con- 
crete. Estimated cost of the center is 
placed at $74 million. ; 

It is understood that the Burmese 
Government is interested in having 
U. S. contractors participate in bid- 
ding for the construction of the 
project. 

Plans and specifications may be ob- 
tained, at $63 per set, from the Chief 
Engineer, National Housing and Town 
& Country Development Board, Ran- 
goon Development Trust Building, 
228-234, Bogyoke Street, P. O. Box No. 
242, Rangoon, Burma. Telegraphic Ad- 
dress: Chief Engineer, Housing, Ran- 
goon. 











Pakistan Wants To Purchase 


Transceivers, Tank Wagons - 


The Government of Pakistan is in- 
viting bids to supply the following 
equipment: 

eThree facsimile transceivers for 
radio circuits. Bids will be accepted 
until January 29 by the Purchase Co- 
ordinating Officer, Pakistan Posts & 
eens Directorate, Karachi, Pak- 

an. 


eFourteen broad-gage rail tank 
Wagons, to be used for conveying 9 
long tons of liquefied anhydrous am- 
monia. Bids will be accepted until 
February 15 by the Joint Director 
(Procurement and Development), 
Railway Division, Ministry of Commu- 
nications, Room No. 302, 2d Floor, 
Multi-Storeyed Building, Adj: Assem- 
bly Building, King’s Way, Karachi. 
Copies of the tender notices are 
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Rubber Factory Planned in India 


American investment participation 
in the form of necessary machinery 
and possible technical assistance is 
sought by the Indian Rubber Indus- 
tries Association, which plans to set 
up a factory for the production of 
reclaimed rubber. The plant is to have 
a capacity of 150 tons per month. The 
association claims that it has already 
obtained the tentative approval of 
the Government of India for this 
project. : 

The association’s plans reportedly 
have not yet been finalized, but it is 
stated that total estimated capital in- 
vestment for the project would be 
1 million rupees and that the plant 
itself would cost about 200,000 to 300,- 
000 rupees (1 rupee=US$0.21). Manu- 
facturing will be undertaken by a 
limited liability company sponsored by 
the association and restricted largely 
for capital participation to association 
members. The association has 90 mem- 
bers representing virtually all the 
significant manufacturers of rubber 
products. 


There is at present no reclaimed- 
rubber manufacturing plant in India, 
although some unorganized reclaim- 
ing is done by certain factories for 
their own consumption requirements. 
Although Indian production of raw 
rubber has increased in recent years, 


it has not kept pace with increasing 
consumption. 





Egypt in Market To Purchase 
450 Reams of Printing Paper 


The Egyptian Survey. Department is 
inviting bids until January 29 for the 
supply of printing paper described as 
“security sensitized loan paper for 
passports,” and “watermarked 
gummed postage stamp paper.” Two 
hundred and fifty reams and 200 
reams, respectively, are required. 


Bids must be submitted through /an 
agent established in Egypt to the Sur- 
veyor General, Survey Department, 
Giza (Orman), Egypt, and must be 
accompanied by a provisional deposit 
of 2 percent of the value of the bid. 


A copy of the specifications is avail- 
able for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. This document also may be 
purchased at $2.15 per copy from the 
Bureau of the. Egyptian Commercial 
Counsellor, Egyptian Embassy, 2310 
Decatur Place NW., Washington, D. C. 





available for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Requests should specify the 
item of interest. 


Current production of raw rubber in 
India is about 22,000 tons annually, 
while consumption in 1954 is estimated 
at 27,000 tons. The association antici- 
pates that by 1960 consumption of raw 
rubber will rise to 40,000 tons. Cur- 
rent consumption of reclaimed rubber, 
all of which is imported, is 1,200 tons. 

Because of the shortage of raw 
rubber and the special qualities of 
reclaimed rubber for certain manufac- 
turing processes, the association con- 
siders it desirable to set up a factory 
be meet the requirements of its mem- 

ers. 

American firms interested in this 
investment proposal are invited to 
communicate with the Indian Rubber 
Industries Association, 7 Homji St., 
Fort, Bombay, India. 


$21 Million Granted : 


For Farm Surplus 


The Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion has announced authorizations 
totaling $21,870,000 for Greece, Israel, 





~ Spain, Taiwan (Formosa), the United 


Kingdom, and West Germany under 
the provisions of section 402 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954. 


~ The $1,320,000 for Greece will finance 
purchases of frozen beef. The author- 
ization of $1 million for Israel is for 
grain sorghum. Spain has been granted 
$10 million for raw cotton. 

Taiwan has received an authoriza- 
tion of $1.5 million to cover purchases 
of bread grains, and $150,000 for ocean 
transportation of these commodities. 
West Germany also has been granted 
an authorization — $2.5 million — for 
ocean transportation of commodities 
procured under a previously an- 
nounced similar authorization. 


The $5.4 million for the United King- 
dom is to finance purchases of the 
following: Prunes, $3.5 million; apples, 
$1.4 million; dried fruits, $500,000. 

Section 402 provides that not less 
than $350 million of the funds author- 
ized for the mutual security program 
shall be used to finance the sale 
abroad of surplus agricultural com- 
modities for foreign currencies. 

FOA authorizations under section 
402 totaled $108,223,400 on January 5. 


Philippine copra exports during No- 
vember 1954 totaled 66,406 long tons, a 
decline of one-fifth from the pre- 
ceding month, but 12 percent abbve 
the volume shipped in November 1953, 
the Foreign Agricultural Service re- 
ports. 

Total shipments during January- 
November 1954 amounted to 701,872 
tons, or 30 percent more than the 
538,315 tons exported in the compar- 
able period of 1953. 
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LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Industrial Equipment: 


Union of South Africa—E. R. Walker 
and Co. (commission merchant, sales 
and indent agent), 1 Main St., Port 
Elizabeth, is interested in bringing to- 
gether American industrialists and 
South African manufacturers or group 
of manufacturers for the purpose of 
having American lines manufactured 
in South Africa. 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 








Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or 
samples, is available in specific 
instances as indicated by symbol 
(*), om a loan basis, from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Christmas Tree Lights: 


Japan—Pioneer Trading Co., Ltd. 
(Pioneer Boeki K. K.). (export mer- 
chant), No. 2, Ningyocho 3-chome, 
Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes 
to export direct or through agent 
electric bulbs for Christmas tree lights. 
Price list available.* 


Fans: , 


Spain—Juan Bautista Izquierdo (ex- 
port-import merchant), Calle de Leon 
25,’ Madrid, wishes to export direct or 
through agent first quality artistic 
fans, handmade and hand-painted, 
made of sandalwood and other woods. 


Fireworks: 


Japan—Hosoya Fireworks Co., Ltd., 
Tokyo Office (manufacturer, exporter), 
No. 10 Kyobashi 1-chome, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, wishes to export direct all 
types of display fireworks (daylight 
shells and night shells), 500 to 1,000 
gross per month of each type. Ilus- 
trated catalog and price list available.* 


Hair (Animal): 

Netherlands—United Traders, N. V. 
(export merchant), 9-11 Rivierstraat, 
Rotterdam, wishes to export direct 
horse hair and cow hair for industrial 
uses. The products offered are of 
Argentine origin, and will be shipped 
to the United States directly from 
Argentina. 


Household Goods: 

Germany—Richard Stube (manu- 
facturer), 8 Hammerstrasse, Gevels- 
berg/Westf., wishes to export direct 
household and bathroom scales. Leaf- 
lets and price information available.* 

See also announcement under For- 
eign Visitors in this issue. 


+> 


Jewelry: 

iétaly—Staurino & Guerci (manufac- 
turer), 11 Viale Firenze,” Valenza Po’ 
(Alessandria Province), wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent its pro- 
duction of jewelry and goldsmith’s 
articles, particularly religious medals. 


Medicinal Herbs: 

France—Moulinie & Cie. (whole- 
saler, commission merchant, sales 
agent), 11 rue Foy, Bordeaux, Gironde, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent good quality medicinal herbs 
(drosera, etc.) from Madagascar. 


Metals: 

Morocco—Denis S. A. (commission 
merchant and broker), 1 rue du Dr. 
Fumey, Tangier, has available for ex- 
port 5 metric tons of high-grade 


cadmium fine concentrate, aproxi- 
mately 99.9%. 

Notions: 

Germany—Heinel & MHoelschen 
(manufacturer), 569 Uellendahler- 
strasse, Wuppertal-Elberfeld, wishes 


to export direct or through agent 
elastic and inelastic braids and rib- 
bons, 3,000 meters per month of each 
article. Samples available.* 


Raffia Mattings: 

France—Moulinie & Cie. (whole- 
saler, commission merchant, sales 
agent), 11 rue Foy, Bordeaux, Gironde, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent good-quality raffia mattings 
from Madagascar. 


Roller and Ball Bearings: 

Japan—Nippon Seiko K. K. (Japan 
Precision Industry Co., Ltd.) (manu- 
facturer), Tenjinbashi Bldg., 68, Kyo- 
bashi Sanchome, Higashiku, Osaka, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent ball and roller bearings, pre- 
cision chrome steel balls, and roller 
bearing inserts for spinning spindles. 


Seeds: 

Italy—Carmine Faraone Mennella 
(importer, retailer, exporter, whole- 
saler), Torre del Greco, Naples, wishes 
to\export direct high-grade vegetable 
and flower seeds. 


Typewriters: 

Germany —SIEMAG,. Feinmechan- 
ische Werke GmbH (manufacturer), 
Eiserfeld (Sieg), wishes to export di- 
rect or through agent(s) “Siemag” 
deluxe typewriters and the “Saldo- 
quick,” an automatic electric combi- 
nation of a quick bookkeeping type- 
writer and a listing adding machine. 
Illustrated literature available.* 








India To Purchase 
New Machinery 


The Government of India wij 
accept bids until February 15 for 
the supply of two lathes and one 
vertical drilling machine. 


Specifications and bid forms 
identified as Tender No. SWI/ 
2450-E/4 are available from the 
India Supply Mission, 2536 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 8, D. C., for $1.47 per set, 

Bids should be sent direct to 
the Director-General of Supplies 
& Disposals, Shahjahan Road, 
New Delhi, India. 














EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Fats and Oils: 

Germany — Lohengrin-Werk Duis- 
burg, Boesken-Fey, Duisburg (import- 
er, wholesaler, manufacturer of coffee 
substitutes), 90-96 Neuenhofstrasse, 13 


P. O. Box, Duisburg, wishes to pur 
chase direct lard and edible oils, 


Foodstuffs: 

Germany—Bernhard Bertz GmbH, 
(importer and wholesaler), 70-82 Rob- 
ertstrasse, Bochum, wishes to purchase 
direct and act as selling. agent (on 
commission basis) for dried fruits” 
fresh fruits, citrus fruits, and nuts 

Germany—Walter Fischbach & Co, 
(importer and broker), 26-28 Ubier- 
ring, Koeln a. Rh., wishes to purchase 
direct all kinds of nuts, including 
almonds. . 

Germany — Koch & Mann GmbH, 
Lebensmittel-Import-und Grosshandé 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler), 2 
Bayreutherstrasse, Wuppertal-Elber- 
feld, wishes to purchase direct honey 
and all kinds of nuts, including al 
monds. 

Germany—Johann Kriz (importer 
and wholesaler), 48 Hansaring, Koeln 
a. Rh., wishes to purchase direct 
honey. 

Germany —Lohengrin-Werk Duis 
burg, Boesken-Fey, Duisburg (import 
er and wholesaler), 90/96 Neuenhof 
strasse, 13 P. O. Box, Duisburg, wishes 
to purchase direct canned grapefruit 
and orange juice, and dried fruits 
and raisins. 

Germany—Mollenhauer & Soehne 
(importer), 1 Burggrafenstrassé, Dues 
seldorf, wishes to purchase direct and 
represent American firms on a cOm- 
mission basis for dried and fresh 
fruits, citrus fruits, and nuts. 

Italy—D & C Compagnia d’ Impofr- 
tazione ed Esportazione di Prodotti 
Alimentari (importing distributor), 4 
via degli Orefici, Bologna, wishes @ 
purchase direct and obtain agencies 
for preserved and canned food prod- 
ucts, dried fruits, and fruit juices. 
Firm also desires agency for fine food- 
stuff specialties. \ 

Union of South Africa —“Goldies” 
(wholesaler and retail confectioners), 
African City Buildings, 98 Eloff St, 
Johannesburg, wishes to purchase di- 
rect from producers and suppliers (no 
brokers) confectionery; fresh fruits, 
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particularly apples; dried fruits; and 
nuts. 
wear: 

a een—AB. Svexico (importing 
distributor and sales agent), 73-75 
Birger Jarlsgatan, Stockholm, wishes 
to purchase direct ladies’ shoes, slip- 
pers, and casuals; also children’s 
shoes. 

hinery and Tools: 

Tastratia-Standard Motor Co. 
(Australia) Pty., Ltd. (manufacturer), 
Cook St., Port Melbourne, Victoria, 
urgently requests quotations, prefer- 
ably by cable (cable address: MELFLY, 
Melbourne), for one valve-lapping ma- 
chine, raking 8 and/or 12 spindles 
The firm would appreciate a classifi- 
cation of reliability in performance, 
and delivery date, if possible. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Netherlands—Doedijns’ Industrieele 
& Handelsonderneming (importing 
distributor), 92 Koninginnegracht, 
The Hague, wishes to purchase direct 
pneumatic tools; stationery combus- 
tion engines, either gasoline- or diesel- 
operated, air-cooled or water-cooled, 
from a fraction of 1 up tog0 horse- 
power; and compressors, stationary 
portable, up to 15 horsepower. 

Roller and Ball Bearings: 


Netherlands—Doedijns’ Industrieele 
& Handelsonderneming (importing 
distributor), 92 Koninginnegracht, 
The Hague, wishes to purchase direct 
ball and roller bearings. 

Textiles: 


France—Denjean et Paillard (whole- 
saler and commission merchant deal- 
ing in colonial products and merchan- 
dise), 18 rue Voltaire, Bordeaux, Giron- 
de, wishes to purchase direct and ob- 
tain- agency for good-quality cotton 
goods, such as ducks and drills, plain 
or printed (preferred) for sale in 
French West Africa and Senegal. 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Chemicals: 


Netherlands—P. J. Danby (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 106-108 Leidsche- 
straat, Amsterdam C, wishes to obtain 
agency for light chemicals for use by 
manufacturers of pharmaceuticals and 
medicines. 

Clothing and Accessories: 


Sweden—C. B. Gedda AB. (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 52 Drottninggatan, 
Goteborg C, wishes to obtain agency 
for hosiery. 

Union of South Africa—Raymond 
and Marshall, Ltd. (manufacturer’s 
representative), 507 Ottawa House, 94 
President St., P. O. Box 8976, Johan- 
hesburg, wishes tq obtain agencies for 
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Egypt Invites Bids 
For Machinery 


The American Service for 
Rural Improvement in Egypt is 
inviting bids until February 2 
for the supply of tractors, agri- 
cultural machinery, cars, and 
trailers. 

Bids must be submitted 
through an agent established in 
Egypt to the Administrator, 
Egyptian American Service for 
Rural Improvement, Republic 
Palace, Cairo, Egypt, and must 
be accompanied by a provisional 
deposit of 2 percent of the value 
of the bid. 

Copies of the specifications are 
available for review on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. 8S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 











ladies’ nylon hosiery, and infants’ and 
children’s wear. 


Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 


British West Indies—Empire Sales 
& Agencies, Ltd. (commission mer- 
chant), Corner St. Vincent St. & Tra- 
garete Road, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
wishes to obtain agencies for potatoes, 
onions, meats, dairy products, flour, 
fish products, and animal feeds. 

British West Indies—Levy Bros., 
Ltd. (commission agent, manufac- 
turer’s representative), 42-44 Port 
Royal St., Kingston, wishes to repre- 
sent American flour mills exporting 
counter flour; exporters of canned 
fruits, vegetables, and soups; and 
manufacturers of chocolate candies. 


Machinery and Equipment: 


Denmark—Jorgen Stegmann (bro- 
ker), 35 Frederikslundsvej, Holte, 
wishes to obtain agency for all kinds 
of machinery for the textile industry. 

France—Moulinie & Cie. (whole- 
saler, commission merchant, sales 
agent), 11 rue Foy, Bordeaux, Gironde, 
wishes to obtain agencies for Ameri- 
can industrial products, and all types 
of industrial machinery and equip- 
ment. Firm states that its sales or- 
ganization covers central and south- 
west France, and it has in Bordeaux 
adequate warehousing facilities for 
any type of merchandise. 

Sweden—Ingeniorsfirman Belos AB. 
(importing distributor, manufacturer 
of accessories for garden tractors), 30 
Alviksvagen, Bromma, wishes to ob- 
tain agency for vibrating road rol- 
lers. 


Union of South Africa—Hubert 
Davies & Co., Ltd. (importing distrib- 
utor and manufacturer’s representa- 
tive), Huddco House, 7 Rissik St., 
P. O. Box 1386, Johannesburg, wishes 


to obtain agencies for heavy-type in- 
dustrial tractors and heavy power- 
driven motor graders and scrapers. 


Plastic Laminated Board: 


Union of South Africa—H. L. Hompes 
& Co. (Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturer’s 
representative), 34 Quebec House, Sma! 
St., P. O. Box 3480, Johannesburg, 
wishes to obtain agency for plastic 
laminated board for covering counter- 
tops, cafe tables, and modern kitchen 
arrangements. 


Plastic Products: 

Sweden—AB. Amanti (manufac- 
turer of toilet goods and oils and 
greases, distributor), 41-43 Norrtulls- 
gatan, Stockholm, wishes to obtain 
agencies for household and other 
plastic products suitable for large- 
scale distribution to department and 
hardware stores in Sweden. 


Textiles: 

Sweden—C. B. Gedda AB. (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 52 Drottninggatan, 
Goteborg C, wishes to obtain agencies 
for all kinds of textiles, such as cot- 
tons, woolens, linens, silks, nylons) and 
other synthetic fabrics. I 


Union of South Africa—Raymond 
and Marshall, Ltd. (manufacturer’s 
representative), 507 Ottawa House, 94 
President St., P. O. Box 8976, Johan- 
nesburg, wishes to obtain agencies for 
ladies’ and men’s rayon suitings, 60” 
width preferred; corduroys; cotton 
dress materials, 39”, 42”, and, 45” 
widths; twist twills and drills; fur- 
nishing fabrics; napery; and sheet- 
ings, bleached and colored. 


Toilet Goods: 


Sweden—AB. Amanti (manufac- 
turer of toilet goods), 41-43 Norrtulls- 
gatan, Stockholm, wishes to obtain 
agency for cosmetics. Firm is also in- 
terested in obtaining licensing rights 
for the manufacture in Sweden of 
some well-known American cosmetics. 


Yarns: 


Sweden—Fredr. Ahrling (commis- 
sion merchant and manufacturer’s 
agent), “Hertzia,” 2 Packhusplatsen, 
Goteborg C, wishes to obtain agencies 
for cotton yarns, worsted yarns, and 
synthetic yarns for the textile indus- 
tries. Firm is interested only in the 
highest qualities. 


Sweden—C. B. Gedda AB. (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 52 Drottninggatan, 


Goteborg C, wishes to obtain agency 
for all kinds of yarns. 
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Australia—Brian O’Leary, repre- 
senting Hills Hoist Pty., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer of galvanized steel rotary 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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WORLD TRADE 
INFORMATION 








SERVICE 


Listed below are the latest reports 
published by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce in its new WORLD TRADE 
INFORMATION SERVICE. 


The new publication series, which 
supplants the World Trade Series and 
the International Trade Statistics Se- 
ries of the Business Information Serv- 
ice, is designed to provide world trad- 
ers with a broader, more efficient re- 
porting service. 


WTIS reports are presented in an 
improved format and printed in easy- 
to-read type. They are arranged in 
four convenient “packages”: 


Part 1, Economic Reports ($6 a year; 
foreign, $8.50) ; Part 2, Operations Re- 
ports ($6 a year; foreign, $8.50); Part 
3, Statistical Reports ($6 a year; for- 
eign, $7.50); Part 4, Utilities Abroad 
($3 a year; foreign, $4). 

Subscriptions for the new WORLD 
TRADE INFORMATION SERVICE 
may be placed with U. S. Department 
of Commerce Field Offices or with 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. 8. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Remittances 
payable to the Treasurer of the United 
States should accompany subscrip- 
tions. 


Copies of individual reports also 
may be purchased from the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices or the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 


The new WTIS reports are the fol- 
lowing: 


Economic Reports 


Basic Data on Economy of Tangier. 
WTIS, Part 1, No. 54-5. 4pp. 10 cents. 

Basic Data on the Economy of New 
Zealand. WTIS, Part 1, No. 54-6. 10 
pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Tangier. 
WTIS, Part 1, No. 54-7. 4pp. 10 cents. 


Operations Reports 

Import Tariff System of Taiwan 
(Formosa). WTIS, Part 2, No. 54-7. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

Import Tariff System of Pakistan. 
WTIS, Part 2, No. 54-8. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Import Tariff System of the United 
Kingdom. WTIS, Part 2, No. 54-9. 2 





pp. 10 cents. 
Statistical Reports 

Foreign Trade of Japan, 1952-53. 
WTIS, Part 3, No. 54-12. 


4 pp. 20 
cents. 


Foreign Trade of Norway, 1952-53. 
22 


WTIS, Part 3, No. 54-13. 
cents. 


Trade of the United States With the 
Sterling Area, 1949-53. WTIS, Part 3, 
No. 54-14. 8 pp. | 20 cents. 


Trade of the United States With 
Canada, January-June 1954. WTIS, 
Part 3, No. 54-15. 5 pp. 20 cents. 


4 pp. 20 





American Factories .. . 
(Continued from Page 17) 


key personnel to the United States 
for training in American methods, 
which has been an expensive but 
valuable procedure to follow and one 
for which the new firm should allow. 

With regard to the effett of these 
problems on relative efficiency of 
operations compared with the parent 
concern, the results are varied. One 
firm reported that its operations here 
are more efficient by about 5 percent, 
but the average reported a level of 
about 80 percent of the accepted 
standard in the U. S. plant, ranging 
from 70 to 110 percent. 


Labor Relations Generally 
Considered Satisfactory 


Only one of the firms interviewed 
has encountered any labor trouble. 
Three of the firms are unorganized, al- 
though no opposition has been given 
to union organizers attempting to in- 
terview workers. In these three cases, 
all of them at some distance from 
Glasgow in an area known for its high 
unemployment level, the American 
firms always have paid slightly more 
than the union agreements required, 
and have promptly granted every in- 
crease negotiated by the unions with 
the employers even though the plant 
itself was not organized. In those firms 
where the unions have organized the 
work force the experience generally 
has been satisfactory. 

An American managerial staff upon 
arrival in Scotland often has had pre- 
conceived notions about “the Red 
Clyde.” These ideas stem from this 
century’s early years when the Clyde 
was the center of radical agitation 
and those who later became leaders 
of the Labour Party were at their most 
vocal. This idea quickly has been dis- 
pelled after a few months’ work with 
the average Scots workman, who is 
steady, dependable, though trandition- 
bound, and anything but a communist. 

The answer to the question regard- 
ing labor received from one firm re- 
flects the generality of experience: “As 
yet we have not experienced any labor 
trouble. Employers in Britain are gen- 
erally viewed with suspicion by their 
employees and new companies are no 
exception. No matter how fairly they 
are treated it takes some considerable 
time to eliminate this distrust from 
the minds of employees.” 








ae Books 
“““ Reports 


Private United States Investment jp 
Europe and the Overseas T 
Paris. Organization for Europea, 
Economic Cooperation. Decembe 
1954. 137 pp. $1.25. 
Recommendations for action 

OEEC governments to develop incep. 

tive for U. S. private investments am 

contained in this report based on 4 

study of statutory regulations and ad. 

ministrative provisions governing such 
investments in member countries, 

Special emphasis is given to the 
attitudes of U. S. business firms ang 
of European countries to U. S. capital 
investment. Opinions are those ex. 
pressed at a meeting organized by 
OEEC early in 1954. 

Both sides agreed that a greater 
volume of investment is desirable, and 
that this is primarily a matter for 
private enterprise and the bankers, 
while the role of governments is t 
provide conditions favorable to private 
initiative. Although U. S. Govern. 
ment action is not discussed, its im- 
portance is recognized, particularly in 
regard to guaranties and taxation 
Countries wishing to obtain more U.§, 
capital must publicize their attitude, 
the report states, and procedures and 
formalities for obtaining initial per- 
mits to invest and to transfer funds 
should be made more flexible. Con- 
sideration should also be given to tax 
guaranties and incentives. 

An appendix describes foreign in- 
vestment provisions of each OEEC 
member country, e.g., the permits re- 
quired, effect of exchange controls on 
the transfer of capital and income, 
constitution and operation of foreign- 
owned firms, and guaranties against 
expropriation of tax discrimination. 

The report may be purchased from 
the OEEC Mission, Publications Office, 
2002 P Street NW., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


Trade Directories of the World. Queens 
Village, N. Y. Croner Publications, 
1954. 117 pp. $9. 


A looseleaf handbook of nearly 1,300 
business directories covering trades 
in more than 60 foreign countries and 
the United States. 

Most entries give a short descrip- 
tion of the contents, number of pages, 
price, and name and address of the 
publisher. A cross-index provides for 
easy location of all directories listed 
for each particular trade, and general 
directories of any one country. 

Included in the price is a 1-year 
amendment service issued in the form 
of monthly supplements which keep 
the directory up to date. 
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ns Warn... 
(Continued from Page 12) 
to health. Even if the preservation 
media are not applied to the. fruit 
and only the wrapping paper is 
treated with biphenyl, enough of it 
etrates the skin of the orange so 
that the biphenyl can be analyzed in 
the orange.” 

The report also says that changes in 
the utilization of fruits—squeezing 
them for juice, for instance, or using 
the peel—mean that additives to the 
skin no longer can be regarded as 
noninjurious since the chemical prod- 
ucts automatically enter the end prod- 
uct, resulting in “changes in taste and 
other serious health-injurious proc- 


esses. 

The association requests that no 
biphenyl paper be used until the sit- 
uation is clarified. 

In conclusion -the association re- 
quests its members in placing orders 
and delivery contracts to point out 
that objections from the health au- 
thorities are to be expected in the 
marketing of chemically treated citrus 
fruits. 

The association indicates that pro- 
hibitions on the use of some agents on 
imported fruit may be announced 
shortly —HICOG, Bonn. 





Pakistan Permits .. . 

(Continued from Page 11) 
and products, toilet articles, and auto- 
motive vehicles. 

Many of these items formerly were 
not importable from the dollar area. 

IMport licenses for the period Janu- 
ary-June, 1955, will be valid for ship- 
ments made through June 15. 

Further details of the new import 
policy are available from the Far East- 
ern Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Text of ... 


(Continued from Page 5) 
in order to maintain farm income at 
high levels. 

If they are to be successful, pro- 
grams designed to promote the pros- 
perity of agriculture should be con- 
sistent with our foreign economic 
program. We must take due account 
of the effect of any agricultural pro- 
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conditions and outlook 
for United States investors 


$1 


From U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, or from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. $. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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gram on our foreign economic rela- 

tions to assure that it contributes to 

the development of healthy, expand- 

ing foreign markets over the years. 
Conclusions 


The series of recommendations I 
have just made are all comporients 
of an integrated program, pointing in 
a single direction. Each contributes 
to the whole. Each advances our na- 
tional security by bringing added 
strength and self-sufficiency to our 
allies. Each contributes to our eco- 
nomic growth and a rising standard of 
living among our people. 





Economic Trends . . . 
(Continued from Page 7) 


decree gave rise to disappointment in 
some circles and relief in others. 

Perhaps the most significant meas- 
ures taken in November within the 
framework of the Government pro- 
gram were in the fleld of commercial 
policy. Shortly after November 1 
the list of import goods liberalized 
vis-a-vis countries of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Coopera- 
tion (OEEC) was raised from 62.5 per- 
cent to approximately 65 percent. 

Most of the newly liberalized items 
were subjected to a special compensa- 
tery tax of 10 or 15 percent, although 
the Government emphasized that the 
tax was temporary. The action, how- 
ever, aroused criticism in both the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade and the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation, and on 
November 16 the rates were reduced 
from 15 and 10 percent to 11 and 7 per- 
cent, respectively. The Government 
intended, according to the press, to 
liberalize intra-OEEC trade to 75 per- 
cent by January 1, 3 months ahead of 
the target date previously announced 
at the GATT meeting. 

New trade agreements were signed 
with the U. S. S. R., Poland, Spain, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
and Sweden. The most significant of 
these was that with the U. 8S. S. R., 
which provided for a relatively high 
level of trade. Provision was made for 
French exports to a value of 20 billion 
francs, including notably 10 cargo ves- 
sels, and French imports of 29 billion 
francs, notably 700,000 tons of Russian 
crude oil. 

At the end of November commercial 
and financial negotiations with Ru- 
mania and Yugoslavia still were in 
progress, with the question of French 
claims on account of prewar debts and 
indemnification of nationalized prop- 
erties reportedly constituting the prin- 
cipal matter at issue. 

A special French delegation went to 
Turkey in mid-November to continue 
negotiations on problems created by 
commercial arrears due French ex- 
porters. No definite results of this 
mission have ‘been reported, and 
French exports to Turkey now are 
virtually blocked.—Emb., Paris. 


World Trade... 
(Continued from Page 21) 


clothes drier), 295-305 Prince’s High- 
way, St. Peters, N.S. W., is interested in 
exploring the U. S. market possibilities 
for the galvanized steel rotary clothes 
drier produced by his firm. He is also 
interested in contacting U. S, manu- 
facturers and suppliers of steel and 
aluminum strips and tubing, and U. 8. 
manufacturers of television antennas. 
Was scheduled to arrive January 15, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 6 
weeks. U. S. addresses: c/o Australian 
Trade Commissioners in New York 
(636 Fifth Ave.) and San Francisco 
(206 Sansome St.). Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh, and New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Germany—Dr. Richard Gassmann, 
representing Klein, Schanzlin & Beck- 
er Aktiengesellschaft (manufacturer), 
Frankenthal (Pfalz), is interested in 
making a survey of the U. S. market 
for pumps, compressors, and arma- 
tures manufactured by his company. 
Was scheduled to arrive January 1, via 
New York, for a visit of 2 to 6 months. 
U. 8S. address: c/o Ferro-Stahl Over- 
seas Corp., Ltd., 25 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
and Chicago. 

Germany—Heinz Sommer, repre- 
senting Richard Stube (manufacturer 
of scales), 8 Hammerstrasse, Gevels- 
berg/Westf., is interested in visiting 
manufacturers of household scales, 
and seeks information pertaining to 
the sales possibilities in the U. 8. 
market of his firm’s products. Sched- 
uled to arrive January 27, via New 
York, for a visit of 3 to 6 months. U. 8S. 
address: c/o Mr. Tymoff, 5044 27th St., 
N., Arlington, Va. Itinerary: New York, 
Arlington, Washington, Los Angeles, 
and other large cities. 

See also announcement under Im- 
port Opportunities in this issue. 


Union of South Africa—J. B. Phil- 
lips, representing John Beith (South 
Africa) Pty., Ltd. (manufacturer of 
specialized textile emulsions, wetting 
agents, textile oils, rock drill oils; im- 
porter of industrial and pharmaceu- 
tical chemicals; exporter of asbestos), 
Electron House, Acutt St., Durban, is 
interested in promoting the exporta- 
tion of industrial chemicals from 
South Africa to the United States, 
and requests technical information on 
new developments in textile machin- 
ery. Scheduled to arrive February 3, 
via New York, for a visit of about 2 
months. U. 8. address: c/o The Robin 
Line, 39 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York,. Philadelphia, 
Washington, New Orleans, Los Ange- 
les, San Francisco, Chicago, Cleveland, 
and Boston. 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 





Output, Consumption, Stocks 
Of Natural Rubber Up in 1954 


World production of natural rubber in November 1954 amounted 
to 157,500 long tons, compared with 145,000 tons in November 1953, 
according to estimates of the Secretariat of the International Rubber 
Study Group, the Business and Defense Services Administration has 


reported. 

Output in the first 11 months of 1954 
amounted to 1,620,000 tons, an in- 
crease of 3.8 percent over the 1,560,000 
tons reported for the corresponding 
period of 1953. 


World consumption of natural rub- 
ber was placed at 147,500 tons for No- 
vember 1954, compared with 150,000 
tons for November 1953. The 11-month 
total for 1954 was 1,567,500 tons, as 
against 1.485,000 tons in the like pe- 
riod of 1953. Imports of natural rub- 
ber into Russia and China, included 
in these consumption figures, were es- 
timated at 2,250 tons in November 
1954, 4,350 tons in November 1953, 
57,675 tons in January-November 
1954, and 97,350 tons in January-No- 
vember 1953. 


World stocks of natural rubber at 
the end of November 1954 were esti- 
mated at 835,000 tons, consisting of 
280,000 tons in producing countries, 
385,000 tons in consuming countries— 
excluding Russian and Chinese stocks, 
and Government stocks in the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and 
France—and 170,000 tons afloat. Stocks 
at the end of December ‘953 totaled 
830,000 tons. 

Excluding Russia, world synthetic 
rubber operations in November 1954 





German Building Industry 
Gets Large Foreign Orders 


The German building and construc- 
tion industry now has foreign orders 
to a value of about 600 million German 
marks (US$143 million), largely for 
projects expected to take several years 
for completion. 

The net transfer of foreign ex- 
change into the German economy 
upon completion of the orders is ex- 
pected to total 180 to 240 million Ger- 
man marks (US$45 to $55 million). 


* 





were estimated as follows: Production 
62,500 tons; consumption $5,000 tons; 
end-of-month stocks 182,500 tons, 
down 17,500 tons from the December 
31, 1953, position. In November 1953 
production was 64,800 tons, and con- 
sumption 60,000 tons. For the first 11 
months of 1954 output was placed at 
647,500 tons, and consumption at 660,- 
000 tons, while for the like period of 
1953 the figures were 868,339 tons and 
815,000 tons, respectively. 

World consumption of natural and 
synthetic rubber totaled 2,227,500 tons 
in January-November 1954, compared 
with 2,300,000 tons in January-Novem- 
ber 1953. Consumption in the United 
States declined to 1,114,018 tons from 
1,244,798 tons, but foreign consump- 
tion, excluding Russia and China, in- 
creased to 1,055,800 tons from 957,9°0 
tons, a rise of 10.2 percent. 





Auto Firm Introduces 
Service Price Plan 


A new standard-price system has 
been introduced by Vauxhall Motors, 
Ltd., of Great Britain to simplify 
lubrication service and routine main- 
tenance for owners of Vauxhall cars 
and Bedford trucks. 

Every new vehicle leaving the fac- 
tory after January will have a special 
container fixed inside the driving 
compartment holding a book con- 
taining 20 vouchers, each of which 
details the attention the vehicle should 
receive every 1,000 miles and lists 
the charge on the counterfoil. Each 
service will be paid for at the time 
it is carried out. The operations listed 
vary according to the mileage shown 
on the voucher, so that when the 
book is used up every operation of 
routine maintenance and lubrication 
necessary in 20,000 miles will have 


been attended to at the intervay 
prescribed by Vauxhall engineers, 
The system will be operated by all 
authorized Vauxhall and 
dealers in the United Kingdom, ang 
each dealer will stamp the counterfoj 
of each voucher as it is used so that 
the owner may have a permanent 


record of the service the vehicle 
receives. 


Courses Offered \ 


Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., has organized 
regular courses for servicemen from 
Vauxhall and Bedford dealers in the 
reconditioning of used cars and com- 
mercial vehicles. The courses, the first 
of their kind in Great Britain, wer 
to start this month. 


Vauxhall Motors was to supply the 
home office in 1954 with 1,000 4-wheel- 
drive fire-appliance vehicles for Ciyi 
Defense use. Bodies and fire-fighting 
equipment built to home office speci- 
fications were to be provided by a 
number of different body builders. be. 
liveries were to be completed by Jan- 
uary. 

The deliveries would bring the total 
of Bedford fire appliance vehicles sup- 
plied to the home office since the be- 
ginning of 1953 to 3,000. Deliveries in 
1953 included 700 4-wheel-drive models 
of the type now being supplied and 
1,300 rear-wheel-drive fire-appliance 
chassis. 
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Foreign Commerce Weekly at $3.50 
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